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GEORGE WASHINGTON, 


PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 


IX, 


1 PRESENT you a ſmall Treatiſe in defence 
of thoſe Principles of Freedom which your exem- 
plary Virtue hath ſo eminently contributed to eſ- 


tabliſh.—That the Rights of Man may become as 
univerſal as your Benevolence can wiſh, and that 


you may enjoy the Happineſs of ſeeing the New 
World regenerate the Old, is the Prayer of, 


STR, 


Your much obliged, and 


Obedient humble Servant, 
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ENGLISH EDITION 


F RO NM the part Mr. Burke took in the American revolution, it 
was natural that 1 ſhould conſider him a friend to mankind ; 
and as our acquaintance commenced on that ground, it would have 
been more agreeable to me to have had cauſe to continue in that opinion, 
than to change it. | 7 
Alt the time Mr. Burke made his violent ſpeech laſt winter in the 
Engliſh parliument againſt the French revolution and the national 
afſembly, I wwas in Paris, and had written him, but a ſbort time 
before, to inform him how proſperouſly matters were going on. Soon 
= this, I ſaw his advertiſement of the pamphlet he intended to pub- 
5 As the attack was to be made in a language but little ſtudied, 
ard leſs underſtood, in France, and as every ing ſuffers by tranſla- 
tian, I promiſed ſome of the friends of the revolution in that country, 
that whenever « Burke's pamphlet came forth, I would anſaver it. 
This appeared to me the more neceſſary to be done, when I ſaw the 


and that, ik it is an outrageous abuſe on the French revolution, and 
the . of liberty, it is an impoſition on the reſt of the world. 

am the more aſtoniſhed and diſappointed at this conduct in Mr. 
Burke, as (from the circumſtance I am going to mention} I had 
formed other expetations. 

I had feen enough of the miſeries of war, to wiſh it might never more 
have exiſtence in the world, and that ſome other mode might be 8 
out to ſeitle the differences that ſhould occaſionally ariſe in the neighbour- 
hood of nations. This certainly might be done if courts wvere diſpoſed 
to ſet honeſtly about it, or if countries <vere enlightened enough not to 
be made the dupes of courts. The people of America had been bred up 
in the ſame prejudices againſt France, which at that time charaFerized 
the people of England ; but experience and acquaintance with the 
French nation have moſt effetually ſhown to the Americans the falſe- 


hood of thoſe prejudices ; and 1 do not believe that a more cordial and 
confidential intercourſe exiſts between any two countries than betxween 


America and France. 
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When I came to France in the ſpring of 1787, the archbiſhop of 
T boulouſe was then miniſter, and at that time highly genes: le- 
came much acquainted with the private ſecretary of that minifter, a 


man of an enlarged benevolent heart; and found, that his ſentiments . 


and my own perfectly agreed with reſpect to the madneſs of war, and 
the wretched impolicy of two nations, lite England and France, con- 
tinually worrying each other, to no other end than that of a niutual 
increaſe of burdens and taxes. That I might be afſured I had not 
miſunderſtood him, nor he me, I put the ſubſtance of our opinions into 
evriting, and ſent it to bi; ſubjoining a requeſt, that if I ſhould 
fee among the people of England any diſpoſition to culttvate a better 
underſtanding between the tævo nations than had hitherto prevailed, 
how far I might be authoriſed to ſay that the ſame dijÞþr/ition prevailed 
on the part of France * He anſwered me by letter in the moſt unre— 
ferved manner, and that not for himſelf only, Lut for the miniſler, 
with whoſe knowledge the letter tas declared to be written, 

I put this letter into the hands of Mr. Burke almaſt three years ago, 
and left it with him, where it flill remains; hoping, and at the ſame 
time naturally expecting, from the. opinion ¶ had conceived of him, that 
he would find ſome opportunity of mating a good ue of it, for the ur- 
paſe of removing thoſe errors and prejudices, which two neighbouring 
nations, from the <vant of knoxving each other, had entertained, to the 
injury of both. 

When the French revolution broke out, it certainly afforded to Mi. 
Burke an 8 of doing 72 good, had he been diſpoſed to it ; 
Sn of which, ng ſooner did he fee the ald prejudices wearmg away, 
than he immediately begun ſowing the ſeeds of a new inveteracy, as if 
he were afraid that England and Frunce would ceaſe to be enemies, 
T hat there are men in all countries gvho get their living Ly car, and 
by lecping up the quarrels of nations, is as ſhocking as it is true; but 
evhere thoſe who are concerned in|the government of a country make it 
their fludy to ſow diſcord, ard culti vate prejudices betwveen nations, it 
becomes the more unpardonable, | 

With reſped to a paragraph in this work, alluding to Mr. Burke's 
having a penſion, the report has betn ſome time in circulation, at leaft 
two months ; and as a perſon is often the laſt to hear what toncerns 
him the moſt to know, I have mgntioned it, that Mr. Burke may have 
an opportunity of contradidmg 1 rumour, if be thinks proper. 
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MONG the incivilities by which nations or individuals provoke and 

irritate each other, Mr, Burke's pamphlet on the French Revolution 

15 an extraordinary inftance, Neither the people of France nor the Na- 

tional Aſſembly were trou ling themſeives about the affairs of England, oy 

the Engliſh Parliament ; and toat Mr. Burke ſhould commence an unpro- 

voked attack vpon them, both in parliament and in public, is a conduct that 
cannot be pardoned on the ſcore of manners, nor juſtified on that of policy. 

There is ſcarce'y an epithet of abuſe to be found in the Engliſh language 
with which Mr. Burke haz not loaded the French Nation and the National 
Aſſembly, Every thing which rancour, prejudice, ignorance, or knowledge 
could ſuggeſt, are poured forth in the copious fury of near four hundred 
pages. In the ftrain and on the plan Mr. Burke was writing, he might 
have written on to as many thouſands, When the tongue or the pen is let 
looſe in a phrenzy of paſſion, it is the man, and not the ſubject, that be- 
comes exhauſted, 

Hitherto Mr, Burke has been miſtaken and diſappointed in the opinions 
he had formed of the affairs of France; but ſuch is the ingenuity of his 
hope, or the malignancy of his deſpair, that it furaiſhes him with new pre- 
tences to go on, There was a time whea it was impoſſible to make Mr, 
Burke believe there would be any revolution in France. His opinion then 
was, that the French had neither fpirit to undertake it, nor fortitude to 
ſupport it; and now that there is one, he ſecks an eſcape, by condemning it. 

Nat ſufficiently content with abuſing the National Aſſembly, 2 great part 
of his work is taken vp with abuſing Dr, Price (one of the beſt-hearted 
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men that liyes), and the two ſocieties in England, known by the name of 
the Revolution Society, and the Society for Conſtitutional Information. 
Dr. Price had preached a ſermon on the 4th of November 1789, bring 
the anniverſary of what is called in Englanc the Revoluti.n, which took 
place 1688, Mr. Burke, ſpeaking of this ſermon, ſays, “ The Political 
« Divine proceeds dogmatically to aſſert, that by the principles of the Revo- 
« jution, the people of England have acquited three fundamental rights: 
« x, To chooſe our own governor's, 
« 2, To caſhier them for miſconduR, 
« 2, To flame a government foxſourſelyes,” 
Dr. Price does not ſay that the right to do theſe things exiſts in this or in 
that perſon, or in this or in that deſgyiption of perſons, but that it exiſis in „ | 
the whole; that it is a right reſident in the naticn —Mr. Burke, on the ; | 
contrary, denies that ſuch a right exiſts in the nation, either in whole or in a 
part, or that it exiſts any where; 1 what is ſtil] more ftrange and mar- 
vellous, he ſays, ** that the people of England vtterly diſclaim ſuch a right, 
% and that they will reſiſt the practical aſſertion of it with their lives and 
« fortune.“ That men ſhould take up arms, and ſpend their lives and 
fortunes, wot to maintain their rights, Lut to maintain they have net rights, 
3s an entirely new ſpecies of diſcovery, and ſuited to the paradoxical genius 
of Mr, Burke. * | 
; The method which Mr, Burke takes to prove that the people of England 
3 have no ſuch rights, and that ſuch lights do not now exiſt in the nation, 
either in whole or in part, or any where at all, is of the ſame marvellous 
and monſtrous kind with what he has already ſaid; for bis arguments are, 
that the perſons, or the generation ofiperfons, in whom they did ex ſt, ate 
dead, and with them the right is dd alſo. To prove this, he quotes a 
declaration made by parliament about a, hundred years ago, to William and 
Mary, in theſe word: The Lords Spiritual and 1 emporal, and Cemmons, 
*« do, in the name of the people aforeſait*”—(meaning the people of England 
then living) —* moſt humbly and 2 ſubmit themſelves, their Hcirt, 
« and peſteritien, for EVE. He quotes a clauſe of another act of patlia- 
ment made in the ſame reign, the terms of which, he ſays, bind ut 
(meaning the people of that day)—“ our beirs, and our poſierity, to them, 
* their beirs and þ;fecrity, to the end of time,”” : 
Mr, Burke conceives kis point ſufficiently eſtabliſhed by producing thoſe 
clauſes, which be enforces by ſaying that they exclude the right of the nation 
for ever: And not yet content with making ſuch declarations, repeated over 
and over again, he farther ſays, that if the people of England poſſeſſed ſuch 
** a right before the Revolution (which he acknowledges to have been the | 
caſe, not only in England, but throughout Europe, at an early peri d), “ yet , 
that the Eng nation did, at the time of the Revolution, moſt ſolemnly 
* renounce and abdicate it, fur themſelves, and for all their poſterity for ever. 
As Mr. Burke occafionally applies the poiſon drawn from his horrid 
principles net only to the Engliſh nation, but to the French Revolution and a 
the National Aſſembly, and charges that auguſt, illuminated and il uminating 0 
body of men with the epithet of z ſurpers, I ſhall, ſans ceremcme, place another 0 
ſyſtem of principles in oppoſition to his. a 
The Engliſh Parliament of 1688 did a certain thing, which, for them- c 
ſelves and their conſtituents, they had a right to do, and which it appeared 
right ſhould be done: But, in addition to this right, which they poſſeiſed by t] 
gelegation. they ſet up anotber right by aſſumption, that of binding and controul- iy 
ing poſterity to the end of time, The cale, therefore, divides ith 17 into two 
I parts; 
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parts; the right which they poſſeſſed by delegation, and the right which 
they ſet up by aſſumption, The firſt is admitted; but with reſpect to the 
ſecond, I reply— 

There never did, there never will, and there never can exiſt a parliament, 
or any deſcription of men, or any generation of men, in any country, poſe 
ſeſſed of the right or the power of binding ard cortrouling poſterity to the 
© end of time,” or of commanding for ever how the world ſhail be governe , 
or who ſhall govern it; and, theretore, all ſuch clauſes, acts, or declarations, 
by which tt e makers of them attempt to do what they have neither the right 
nor the power to do, nor the power to execute, are in themſelves null and 
void, Every age and generation mult be as free to 20 for irfclf; in all caſes, 
as the ages and generations which preceded it. The vanity and preſumption 
of g verning beyond the grave, is the muſt ridiculous and inſolent of all 
tyrannies, Min has no property in man; neither has any generation a 
property in the generations which are to follow, The parliament or the 
people ot 1688, or of any other period, had no more right to diſpoſe of the 
people of the preſent day, or to bind or to controul them in any hape whats 
ever, than the parliament or the people of the preſent day have to diip-ſe of, 
bind, or controul, thoſe who are to live a hunered or a thouſand years h-nce, 


"Every generation is, and muſt be, competent to all the purpoſes which its 


occaſi»ns require. It is the living, 2nd not the dead, that are to be accom- 


. modated. hen man cea'es to be, his power and his wants cea'e with him; 


and having no longe any participation in the concerns of this world, he has 
no longer any authority in dieting who ſhall be its governors, or how its 
government ſhall be organized, or how adminiſte:ed, 

I am not contending tor, nor againſt, any form of government, nor for, 
nor againſt, any party here or elſcwh-re, That which a whole nation 
chooſes to do, it has a right to do, Mr. Burke ſays, No. Where then dees 
the right exiſt? [ am conteading for the :ights ct the living, and againſt 
their being willed away, and controuled and contracted for, by the manu» 
ſcript aſſumed authority of the dead; and Mr. Burke is contending for the 
authority of the cead over the rights and freedom ot the living. There was 
a time when kings difpgoſrd of their crowns by will upon their death-beds, 
and conſigned the people, like beaſts of the field, to whatever ſucceſſor they 
appointed, This is now fo exploded as ſcarcely to be remembered, and ſo 
monſtrous as haroly to be believed: But the parliamentay clauſes upon which 
Mr. Burke builis his olitica] church, are of the fame nature. | 

The laws of every country muſt be analogous to fome common principle, 


In England, no parent or maſter, nor ail the authority of parliament, omni- 


potent as it has called ittelf, caa dend or contron! the perſonal freedom even 


of an individual, beyond the age of twenty one years: On. what ground of 


right, then, could the parliament of 1688, or any other parliament, bind 
all poſterity for ever ? 

Thofe who have quitted the world, and thoſe who are nat yet arrived at ir, 
are as remote from each other, as the vtmoſt ſtretch of mortal imagination can 
conceive: What poſſibie obligation, then, can exiſt between them; what role 
or principle can be laid down, that oi two non-entities, the ore out cf exiſtence, 
and the other not in, and who never can meet in this world, the one ſhould 
controv] the other to the end of time ? 

In England, it is ſaid, that money cannot be taken out of the pockets of 
the people without their conſent : But who authoriſed, or who could author- 
iſe, the parliament of 1688 to controul and take away't ie freedom of poſ- 
cerity 
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terity (who were not in exiſtence to give or to withhold their conſent), and 
limit and confine their right of ating in certain caſes for ever? | 

A greater abſurdity cannot preſent itſelf to the underſtanding of man, than 
what Mr. Burke offers to his readers. He tells them, and he tells the world 
to come, that a certain body of men, who exiſted a hundred years ago, made 
a law; and that there does not now exiſt in the nation, nor ever will, nor 
ever can, 2 power to alter it, Under how many ſudtleties or abſurdities has 
the divine right to govern been impoſed on the cre2ulity of mankind! Mr, 
Burke has diſcovered a new one, and he has ſhortened his journey to Rome, 
by appealing to the power of this infallible parliament of formar days; and 
he produces what it has done, as of divine authority: For that power 
muſt certainly be more than human, which no human power to the end of 
time can alter. 

But Mr. Rurle- has done ſome ſervice, not to his cauſe, but to his country, 
by bringing thoſe clauſes into public view, They ſerve to demonſtrate how 
necetTary it is at all times to watch againſt the attempted encroachment of 
power, and to prevent its running to exceſs, It is ſomewhat extraordinary, 
that the offence for which James II. was expelled, that of ſetting up power 
by aſſumpticr, ſhou'd be fe- cted, under another ſhape and form, by the par- 
liam- at that expelled him, It ſhews, that the rights of man were but im- 
perf-&ly underſtbod at the Revolution; for certain it is, that the right 
which tht parltament ſet up by aſſumpti-n (for by delegatign it had it nor, 
and it could not have it, bccau'e none could give it) over the perſons and ſfrev- 
dom of poſterity for ever, was of the ſame tyrannical unfounded kind which 
James attempted to ſer up over the parliament and the nation, and for which 
he was expelied, The only difference is (for in principles they differ not), 
that the one was an uſutper over the living, and the other over the unborn ; 
and as one has no better authority to ſtand upon than the other, both of 
them muß bz equally null and void, and cf no effect. 

From what, or from whence, does Mr. Burke prove the right of any hu- 
man power to bind poſterity for ever? He has produced his c)-uſes ; but he 
muſt produce alſo bis proofs, that ſuch a right exiſted, and ſhew how it 
exiſted, It it ever exifted, it muſt now exiſt; for whatever appertains tv the 
nature of man, cannot be annihilated by man. It is the nature of man to 
die, and he will continne to die as long as he continues to be born, But Mr, 
Burke has ſet up a ſort of political Adan, in whom all poſterity are bound 
for age he muſt therefore prove that his Adam poſſciled fuch a power, or 
ſuch a right. | 

The weaker any cord is, the leſs will it bear to be firetched, ard the worſe 
is the policy to ſtretch it, unleſs it is intended to break it, Had any one pur- 
poſed the overthrow of Mr, Burke pofitions, he would have proceered ag 
Mr. Burke has done. He would have magaifted the authorities, on purpoſe 
to have called the right of th*m into queſtion; and the inſtant the queſtion 
cf right was ſtarted, the authorities muſt have been given up. 

It requires but a very ſmall glance of thought to perceive, that although 
laws made in one generation often continue in force through ſucceecing ge- 
nerations, yet that they continue to derive their force from the conſent of 
the living. A law not repezled con'inves in force, not becauſe it cannot be 
repealed, but becauſe it is t repealed ; and the non repealing paſſes for 
conſent, | 

But Mr, Burke's clauſes have not even this qualification in their fayour, 
They become null, by attempting to become immortal. The nature of them 
precludos 
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prectudes conſent, They deſtroy the right which they might have, by ground- 
ing it on a right which they cannot have, Immortal power is not a human 
right, and therefore cannot be a right of parliament, The parliament of 
1688 might as well have paſſed an act to have authoriſed themſelves to 
live for ever, as to make their authority live for ever. All therefore that can 
be ſaid of thoſe clauſes is, that they are a formality of words, of as much im- 
port, as if thoſe who uſed them had addreſſed a congratulation to themſelves, 
and, in the Oriental ſtyle of antiquity, had ſaid, O Parliament, live for 
ever! 

The circumſtances of the world are continually changing, and the opti» 
niens of men change alto; and as government is for the living, and not for 
the dead, it is the living only that has any right in it. That which may be 
thought right and found convenient in one age, may be thought wrong and 
found inconvenient in another, In ſuch caſcs, who is to decide, the liv- 
ing, or the dead ? 

As almoſt one hundred pages of Mr Burke's book are employed upon theſe 
clauſes, it will conſequently follow, that, if the clauſes themſelves, ſo far as 
they ſet up an aſſumed, u/urped cominion over poſterity for ever, are unauthori- 
tative, and in their nature null and void; all his voluminous inferences and 
declamation drawn therefrom, or founded thereon, are null and void alſo: And 
on this ground I reſt the matter, 15 

We now come more particularly to the affiirs of France, Mr. Burke's 
book has the appearance of being written as inſtruction to the French nation; 
but if I may permit myſelf the uſe of an extravagant metaphor, ſuited to the 
extravagance of the cafe, it js darkneſs attempting to illuminate light. 

Waile I am writing this, th-re are accidentally before me ſome propoſals 
for a declaration of 14+hts by the Marquis de la Fayette (I aſk his pardon for 

uſing his former addteſs, à d doit only for diſtinction's ſake) to the National 
Aſſembly, on the 11th of July 1789, three days before the taking of the Baſ- 
tle ; and I cannnt but re nark with aſtoniſhment how oppoſite the ſources 
are from which that Gentleman and Mr, Burke draw their principles. In- 
ſt-ad of referring to muſty records and mouldy parchments to prove that the 
rights of the living are lo, © renounced and abdicated for ever, by thoſe 
wha are now no more, as Mr, Burke has done, M. de la Fayette applies to the 
living world, and emphatically favs, “Call io mind the ſentiments which 
„Nature has engraved in the heart of every citizen, and which take a new 
© force when they are ſolemrly recognized by all:. For a nation to love li- 
« herty, it is ſuffi-jent that the knows it; ard to be free, it is ſufficient 
© that ſhe wills it.“ Hoa dry, barren, and obſcure, is the ſoorce from which 
Mr. Burke labonrs ! and how igeffectual, ihoveh gay with A were, are all his 
declamation and his argumen's, compared with theſe clear, conciſe, and foul- 
animating ſentimen's! Few and ſhort as they are, they lead on to a vaſt field 
of generous and munly thinking, and do not finihh, like Mr. Burke's periods, 
with mufic in the car, and nothing in the heart. 

As I have introduced M. de la Fayette, I will take the liberty of adding an 
anecdo'e reſpeCting his farevell addreſ to the Congrefs os America, in 1783, 
and which occurred freſh to my mind when 1 ſaw Mr. Burke's thundering 
attack on the Frgnch Revolution, M. de la Fayette went to America at 
an early period ot the war, and continued a voluntecr in her ſervice to the end. 
His conduct through the whole of that enterpriſe is one of the moſt extraor« 
dinary that is to be found in the hiſtory of a young man, ſcarcely then twenty 
years of age, Situated in a country that was like the lap of ſenſual pleaſure, 

and. 
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and with the means ef enjoying it, how few are there to be found who would 
exchange ſuch a ſcene for the woods and wilderneſſes of America, and pafs 
the flowery years of youth in unprofitable danger and hardſhip ? but ſuch is 
the fact. When the war ended, and he was on the point of taking his finab 
departure, he preſented himſelf to Congreſs, and contemplating, in his aftec- 
tionate farewell, the revolution he had ſeen, expreſſed himſelf in theſe words: 
« May this great minument, raiſed to Liberty, ſerve ar a leſſor to the oppreſſor, 
«@ and an.exunpic to the oppreſſed !''— When this ade reis came to the hands of 
Dr. Franklin, who was then in France, he applied 30 Count Vergennes to 
have it inſerted in the French Gazette, but never could gain his content. The 
fact was, that Count Vergennes was an ariſtocratical deſpot at home, and 
greaded the example of the American revolution in | a; certain other 
perſons now dread the example of the French revoiwion in England; and 
Mr. Burke's t:ibute of fear (for in this light his book muſſ be confideres) runs 
paral'e! with Count Vergennes” refuſal. But to return more paiticutsriy 
to this work | | 

« We have ſeen (ſays Mr. Burke) the French r@el againſt a mild and 
4% law ub monarch, with more fury, outrage, and Anſult, than any people 
«© has been known to riſe againſt the moſt illegal uſyrper, or the moſt ſan- 
„ guinaty tyrant." This is one among a thouſand other inſtances, in 
which Mr. Burke ſhews that he is ignorent of the ſprings and principles of 
the French revolution. # 

It was not againſt Louis the X VIth, but againſt the deſpotic principles'of 
the government, that the nation revolted. Theſeſprinciples had not their 
origin in himſelf, but in the original eſtabiiſhment poo? centuries back; and 
they were become too deeply rooted to be removed, and the Augean fable of 
parafites and plunderers too abominably filthy tq be cleanſed, by any thing 
ſhort of a complete and univerſal revolution. When it becomes neceſſary to 
do any thing, the whole heart and ſoul ſhould go Coma meaſure, or not at- 


tm tit. That crifis was then arrived, and there emained no choice but to 
act with d-termined vigour, or not to act at all, he king was known te 
be the friend of the nation, and this circumſtance was favourable to the en- 
terpriſe. Perhaps no man bred up in the ſtyle of an abſolute king, ever poſſe ſſ - 
ed a heart ſo little diſpoſed to the exerciſe of that ſpecies of power as the pre- 
ſent King cf France, But the principles of the government itſ If ſtill re- 
mained the ſane. The monarch and ihe monarchy) were diſtia& ana ſep2- 
rate things; an! it was againſt the eſtabliſhed deſpotiſm of the latter, 2nd 
not againſt the perfon or principles of the former, that the revolt commenced, 
and the revo'utio ha- been carried. 3 

Mr. Rorke docs not attend to the diſtinction between mn and principles; 
and therefore he does not ſee that a revolt may take place againſt the defpot- 
im of the latter, while there lies no charge of deſpotiſn againſt the former. 

The natural medetation of Louis XVI. con'ribüted nothing to alter the 
hereditary deſpotiſm of the monarchy. All the tyyacnies of former reigne, 
acted under the hereditary deſpotiſm, were ſtill liable to be revived in the 
hands of a ſucceſſor. It was not the reſpite of 4 reign that would ſatisfy 
France, enlightened as ſhe was then become, A eval diſcontinuance of the 


prafice of deſpotiſm, is not a diſcontinuance of its f#incipies 3 the former de- 
pends on the virtue of the individual who is in immediate poſleflion of the 
power; the latter, on the virtue and tortitude of the nation, In the caſe of 
Charl-s I, and James II. of Englend, the revolt Was ageinſt the perſonal 
deſpotiim of the men; wheieas, in France, it was againſt the beredciiary 
de ſpotiim 
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de ſpotiſm of the eſtabliſhed government. But men who can conſign over the 
rigbts of poflerity for ever on the authority of a mouldy parchment, like Mr. 
Burke, are not qualified to judge of this revolution, It takes in a field too 
vaſt for their views to explore, and Proceeds with a mightineſs of reaſon they 
cannot keep pace with, 

But there are many points of view in which this revolution may be con- 
ſidered, When deſpotiſm has eſtabliſhed itlelf for ages in a country, as in 
France, it is not in the perſon of the King only that it reſides. It has the 
appearance of being ſo in ſhow, and in nominal authority; but it is not ſo in 
practice, and in fact. It has its ſtandard every-where, Every office and 
department has its deſpotiſm, founded upon cuſtom and uſage, Every place 
has its Baſtille, and every Baſille its deſpot, The original herecitary deſpot- 
iſm reſident in the perſon of the King, divides and ſubdivides itſelf into a 
thouſand ſhapes and forms, till at laſt the whole of it is ated by deputation, 


This was the caſe in France; and againſt this ſpecies of deſpotiſm, proceeds 


ing en through an endleſs labyrinth of office, till the ſource of it is ſcarcely 


p*rceptible, there is no mode of redr:{s, It ſtrengthens itſelf by aſſuming the 


appearance of duty, and tyrannizes under the pretence of obeying. 

When a man reflects on the condition which France was in trom the na- 
ture of her government, he will ſee ether cauſes for revolt than thoſe which 
immediately connect themſelves with the perſon or character of Louis XVI. 
There were, if I may ſo cxptels it, a thouſand deſpotiſms to be reformed in 
France, which had grown up under the hereditary deſpotiſm of the monarchy, 
and became ſo rooted as to be in a great meaſure independent of it, Between 
the monarchy, the parliament, and the church, there was a rivalſhip of 
deſpotiſm ; beſides the feudal deſpotiſm operating locally, and the miniſterial 
deſpotiſm operating every-where, But Mr. Burke, by conſidering the King 
az the only poſſibie object of a revolt, ſpeaks as if France was a village, in 
which every thing that paſſed muſt be known to its commanding officer, 
and no oppreſſion could be acted but what he could immediately controul, 
Mr. Burke might have been in the Baſtille his whole life, as well under Louis 
XVI. as Louis XIV. and neither the one nor the other have known that 
ſuch a man as Mr. Burke exiſted, The deſpotic principles of the government 
were the ſame in both reigns, though the diſpoſitions of the men were as re- 
mote as tyranny and benevolence. | 

What Mr, Burke conliders as a reproach to the French Revolution (that 
of bringing it forward under a reign more mild than the preceding ones), is 
one of its higheſt honours. The revolutions that have taken place in other 
European countries, have been excited by perſonal hatred. The rage was 
againſt the man, and he became the victim. But, in the inſtance of France, 
we ſee a revolution generated in the rationa! contemplation of the rights of 
man, and diſtinguiſhing from the beginning between perſons and prin- 
ciples. 

But Mr, Burke appears to have no idea of principles, when he is con- 
templating governments. Ten years ago (ſays he) I ceuld have felicitated 
% France on her having a government, without inquiring what the nature of 


that government was, or how it was adminiſtered.“ ls this the language 


of a rational man? Is it the language of a heart, feeling as it ought to feel for 
the rights and happineſs of the human race? On this ground, Mr. Burke 
muſt compliment all the governments in the world, while the victims who 
ſuffer under them, whether ſold into ſlavery, or tortured out of exiſtence, are 
wholly forgotten, It is power, and not principles, that Mr, Burke venerates ; 

and 
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and under this abominable depravity, he is diſqualified to judge between 
them — Thus much for his opinion as to the occaſions of the Freuch Revo» 
lution. Ino proceed to other conſiderations, 

I know a place in America called Point-no- Peint; becauſe as you proceed 
along the ſhore, gay and flowery as Mr. Burke's Jauguage, it continually 
recedes and preſents itſelf at a diſtance before you; but when you have got 
as far as you can go, there is no point a} all, Ju? thus it is wich Mr. 
Burke's three hundred and fifty fix pages. It is therefore difficult to reply 
to him. But as the points he wiſhes to eſtabliſh, may be inferred from what 
he abu es, it is in his paradoxes that we muſt look tor his arguments. 

Ay to the tragic paintings by which Mr. Burke has outraged his own 
imagination, and ſeeks to work upon that of his readers, they are very well 
calculated for theatrical repreſentation, where facts are manufactured for the 
lake of ſhow, and accommodated to produce, threugh the weakneſs of ſym- 
pathy, a weeping effect. But Mr, Burke ſhould recolle& that he is writing 
Hiftory, and not Plays; and that his readers will expect truth, and not the 
ſpouting rant of hiph-toned exclamation, 

When we ſee a man dramatically lamenting in a publication intended te 
be believed, that,“ Tbe age of chi vary is gene; that The gliry of Europe is ex- 
* tirguiſbed for ever; that The nrbaught grace of life (it ary one knows what 
« it is), the cheap defence of nations, the nvrſe of manly ſentiment and heroic en- 
6 terpriſe, is gene; and all this becauſe the\Quixct age of chivalry-nonſenſe is 
gone, what opinion can we form of his judgment, or what regard can we pay 
to his facts? In the rhapſody of his imag nation, he has diſcovered 2 world 
of wiad-mills, and his ſorrows are, that there are no Quixots to atteck them. 
But if the age of ariflocracy, like that of chivalry, ſhould fall (and they had 
originally ſome conneAion), Mr, Burke, the trumpeter of the Order, may 
continue his parody to the end, and finiſh with exclaiming, © Orbells"s eccn- 
« pation's gone 

Notwithitending Mr. Burke's horrid paintings, when the French Revolu- 
tion is compared with the revolutions of other countries, the afloniſhment 
will ceaſe when we reflect that princitles and not perſons, were the meditated 
objects of deſtruction. I be mind of the nation was acted upon by a bigber 
ſtimulus than what the conſideration of perſons could inſpire, and fought a 
higher conqueſt than could be produced by the downfell ot an enemy. Among 
the few who fell, there do not appear to be any that were intentionaily ſingled 
out, They all of them had their fate in the circumſtances of the moment, 
and were not purſued with that long, cold-bluoded, unabated revenge which 
purſued the unfortunate Scotch in the aftair of 1745. 

Through the Whole of Mr. Burke's book I do not obſerve that the Baſtille 
is mentioned more than once, and that with a Kk nd of implication as if he 
were ſor:y it was pulled down, and wiſhed it were built up ag+in. “ We have 
rebuilt Newgate (ſays he) and tenanted the manſion; and we have priſons 
© almoſt as ſtrong as the Baſtille for thoſe who dare to libs] the Queess of 
„France“. As to what a madman, like the perſon called Lord G 


5 
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Since writing the above, two other places occur in Mr. Burke's pampblet, in 
WEE the name if the Baſtille is mentioned, but in the Jame manner. In the one 
be introduces it in a fort of obſcure queſtion, and a. 1 any minifters wwho 
row ſerve uch a king, with tut a decent appearance of reſpe, coraia'ly obey the 
orders of thoſe wvhom but the ctber gay, in his name, they had cammiited to the 
Baſtille ?”* In the other, the taking it it menticned as implying crimina[ity in the 

French 
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Co——, Might lay, and to whom Newgate is rather a kedlam than a priſon, 
it is unworthy a rational conſideration, It was a macman that libetled— 
and that is a ſufficient apology z and it afforded an oppertunity for confining 
him, which was the thing that was withed for : Nut certain it is, that Mr. 
Burke, who does not cell himſelf a madman, (whatever other people may 
do,) has libelled, in the moſt unvrovcked manner, and in the groſſeſt Nile of 
the moſt vuigar abuſe, the whole repreſen'ative authority of France; ard yet 
Mr. Bake tak:s his ſeat in the Britiſh Fluuſe of Commons ! From his bio- 
lence and his grief, bis ſilence on ſome points, and his exceſs en others, it is 
fault not to believe that Mr, Burke is ſorry, extremely ſorry, that arbitrary 
pow er, tic power of the Pope, and the Baſtille are gu led down. 

Not one glance of comp..ſlivn, not one commiterating reflection, that I can 
find throughout his book, has he beſtowed on thole who lingered out the moſt 
wretched of lives, a life without hope, in the mofi miſerable of prituns. It is 
painful to bcho!d a man employing his talcnts to corrupt hlune:f, Nature 
þ as been kinder to Mr. Burke ban he is to her. He is not affected by the 
reality of diſtreſs touching his heart, but by the ſhowy reſ-mblance of it 
Hiking his ima, inatien. He pies the plumage, but forg'ts the dying bird, 


Accuſtomed to kits the ariftocratical hani that I. th purloired him from hize 


ſelf, he degenerates into a compoſition of art, and the genuine foul of nature 
forſakes him. His hero er his hervine muſt be a tragedy- victim expiring in 
ſhow, and not the real priſoner of miſery, ding into ceath in the ſilence of 
a dungeon, 

As Mr. Burke has paſſed over the whole tranſaction of the Baſt!)z (and 
his Glence is nothing in his favour}, and as entextained his reavers with re- 
flet.ons on ſuppoſed f. cts diſtorted into rel fiehoods, I will give, ſſuce 
he bas not, ſome account ot th: circumſtances which preceded that tran'ace 
tios, Ihey wi'l ferve to ſhew, that leſs miſchicf could fearrely have ac- 
ecmpanied ſuch an event, when corfidercd with the treacherous and hcftile 
agpravatior:s of the enemies of the Revolution. 2 

The mind can hardly p.Cture to itf: 1f a more tremendous ſcere than what 
the city of Paris exh;bited at the time of raking the Ballille, and for two 
days before and af:er, nor conceive the poſiibil.ty of its quieting ſo ſoon. At 
a diflance, this tranſaction bas eppearcd only as an act of herciſm, ſtanding on 
itſelf; and the cloſe political connection it had with the Revolution is loſt in 
the brilliancy of the atchicvement. But we are to c: nicer it as the ſtrength 
cf the parties, brought man to man, and contending for the iiſue. The 
Biſtille was to be either the prize or the priſon of the afſatlants, The dowr- 
fal of it included. the idea cf the cownfal cf Deſpotiſm; and this compounded 
image was become as figuratively united as Bunyan's Doubt ng Caſtle ar d 
G:ant Deſpzir. | — 

The National Ailembly, before and at the time of taking the Biſiill-, was 
fitting at Verſaille-, twelve miles diſtant from Pa ie. Abcut a week bcfore 
the ting of the Parifians, and their taking the Baſtille, it was diſcovered that 
a plot was forming, at the head of which was the Count d' Artofs, the king's 
y-ungelt brother, tor demoliſhing the National Aſſembly, ſeizing i-s memtere, 
and thereby cruſhing, by a c:up de main, all hopes an] proſpeds cf forming a 
ſree government. For the ſake of humanity, as well as of freecom, it is well 
this plan did not ſucceed, Examples are not wanting to thew Low dieadfully 


French ruargds who ted in demeliſhing it ,—** They bave met (ſuys be) farg: t 
the taking the king's caſiles at P ſ̃iiν 1h 1s Mr. Ferie, zol e pre ends ta 
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what they call a revolt. 


_ deſcribed to me in a letter which 1 


year before tothe parliament of Parti: 


Alan, 


ents, when they are ſucceſsful againſt 


vindictive and cruel are all old governt 


This plan muſt have been ſome time in contemplation z becauſe, in order 
to carry it into execution, it was negefſary to collect a large military force 
round Paris, and to cut off the communication between that city and the 
National Aſſembly at Verſailles, T je troops deſtined for this ſervice were 
chiefly the foreign troops in the pay gf France, and who, for this particular 
purpoſe, were drawn from the diſtant provintes where they were then ſtati- 
oned, When they were collected, ſo the amount of between twenty- -kve 
and thirty thouſand, it was judged tit e to put the plan in execution. The 
miniſtry who were then in office, ad who were frienvlv to the Revolution, 
were inſtantly diſmiſſcd, and a new] miniſtry formed of thuſe who had con- 
certed the projet ;—among whom|was Count de Broglio, and to his ſhate 
was given the commard of thoſe tops. The charecter of this man, as 
communicated to Mr. Burke before he 
began to write his book, and from ag authority which Mr. Burke weli knows 
was good, was that of an high flying ariſtocrat, cool, and capable of every 
„ miſchief.” | | 

While theſe matters were agitat' in , the National Aﬀembly ftood in the 
molt perilous and critical ſituation that a body of men can be ſuppoſed to act 
in. They were the devoted victims, an they knew-it. They had the hearts 
and wiſhes of their country on tiifir fide, but military authority they had 
none. The guards of Broglio ſurrgunded the hall where the aſſembly (:r, 
ready, at the word of command, tulfeize their perſons, as had heen done the 
Had the National Aiſembiy deſerted their 
truſt, or had they exhibited ſigns of weakneis or fear their enem es had been 
encouraged, and the country 10 5 ſed, When the ſituation they ſtood in, 
the cauſe they were encazed in, and/the criſis then rcady to barſt (which was 
to determine their perſonal and political fate, and that of tͤeir country, and 
one view, none but a heart callous with 
prejude, or corrupted by dependance, can avoid intereiling ſelf in their 
Jucceis, | 

The archbibop of Vienne was at this time preſident of the National Aſ- 
ſembly ; a perf.n too old to unlergp the ſcene that a ſew days, or a few houry 
might bring forth, A man of mgre aQtivity, and greater fortitude, was ne- 
ceflary ; and the National Allembly choſe under the form of a vice preũdent, 
(for the prefidency ft II r. fid.d in| the archbiſhop) NI. de la Fayette; and 
this is the only inftance of à vic preſident being choſen, It was at the 


[ 
| 


moment that this ftorm was pending (Joly 11) that a declaration of rights 


was brought forward by M. ce la|Fayrtte, and is the fan e which is alluded 


to in page 9. It was k+ſtily dau, o, and makes only a part of a more ex- 
tenſive declaration of rights, ae upon and adopted aft-rwords by the Na- 


tional Aſſembly, The. particular tesſon for bringing it forward at th's mo- 


ment, (NM. de la Fayette has fin- e informed me) was, that if the National 


Aſſembly ſhoul1 fall in the threatened deftruttion that then ſurrounded it, 


ſome traces of its principles might have the chance of ſurviving the teck. 
Every thing now was drawing toſla crifis, The cvent was to be freedo n 


er ſlavery, On one ſid-, an army bf nearly thirty thouſand men; on the 


other, an unarmed body of citizens|; For the citizens of Paris, on whom the 


National Afſerably muſt then immediately depend, were as unarmed and as 
vn"MHciplined as the citizens of Lufgdon ate pow, — The French guards had 
gen ſtiong ſymptoms of their bene attached to the national conſe ; but 
their numbers were ſmall, not a teqth part of the force that Br. glio come 
manded, and theic officers were in the intereſt of Broglc, 
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Matters being now ripe for execution, the new miniſtry made their appear- 
ance in office, The reader will carry in his mind, that the Baſtille was taken 
the 14th of July: The point of time Iam now ſpeaking to, is the 12th. Im- 
mediately on the news of the change of miniſtry reaching Paris, in the after- 
noon, all the play-hou'es and places of entertainment, ſhops and houſes, were 
ſhut up, The change of min ſtry was conſidered as the prelude of hoſtilicies 
and the opinion was rightly founded, | 

The foreign troops begin to advance towards the city, The Prince de 
Lambeſc, who commanded a body of German cavalry, approached by the place 
of Lewis XV. which connects itſelf with ſome of the {treets, In his march, 
he inſulted and ſtruck an old man with his ſword, The French are remark- 
able for their reſpect to old age, and the inſolence w th which it appearei to 


be done, uniting with the general fermentation they were in, produced a 


powerful effect, and a cry of To arms! to arms! ſpread itſelf in a moment 
orer the city, 

Arms they had none, nor ſcarcely any who knew the uſe of them: But 
de ſperate reſolution, when every hepe is at flake, ſuopl es, for a while, the 
want of arms. Near where the Prince de Lambeſc was drawn up, were 
large piles of ſtones col ected for building the new bridge, and with theſe the 
people attacked the cavalry. A party of the French guards, upon hearing the 
firings, ruſhed from their quarters and joined the people; and night coming 
on the cavalry retreated. 

The ſtreets of Paris, being narrow, are favourable for defence ; and the 
loſtineſs of the. houſes, confiſting of many ſtories, from which great apnoy- 
ance might be given, ſecuted them againſt nocturnal enterpriſes z and the 
night was ſpent in providing themſelves with every ſort of weapon they could 
make or procure : Gans, ſwords, black {miths hammers, carpenters axes, iton 


crows, pikcs, balb-rts, pitch-forks, ſpits, clubs, &c, Kc. The incredib'e_ 


numbers in which they aſſembled the next morning, and the fill more in- 
credible refolution they exhibited, embarraſſed and aſtoniſhed their enemies, 
Little did the new miniſtry expect ſuch a ſalu'e. Accuſtomed to ſlavery 
tie nſelves, they had no idea that Liberty was capable of ſ»ch inſpiration, ur 
that a body of unarmed citizens would dare to face the military force of 
thiity thouſand men, Every moment of this day was employed in cyllefting 
arms, co cet ng :1:ns, and arranging the ſelves into the beſt order which 
fuch an inſtantancous movement could afra Broglio continued lyirg 
round the city, but made no farther advances this day, and the ſucceeting 
n ght paſſed with as much tra» quillity as ſuch a ſcene could poſſibly admit. 
But cerence oaly was not the obj: & of the citizens, They had a cauſe at 
lake, on which cepended their freedom or their ſlavery. They every mo- 
ment ex;ected an attack, or to hear of on- made on the National Aﬀembly ; 
and in ſuch a fituat on, the moſt prompt meaſu es are ſometimes the beſt, 
The object that now preſented itielf was the B.ftille z and the eclat of car- 
1ving fucha fortreſsin the fee of ſuch an army, could not fail to ſtiike a tet- 
107 int» the new miniftry, who had ſcarcely yet hid time to meet. By fone 
un-rcepted coirrfonndegce this morning, it was ciſcovered, that the Mayer of 
Paris, M. Defliefieiles, who appeared to be in the intereſt of the citizens, was 
hetraving them; and from this diſcovery, there remaine no doubt that 
Brogho would re ntorce the Baſtille the enſuing evening. It was therefore 
necedlary to attack it that day; but before this could be done, it was firit ne- 
ceſſary to procure a beiter ſepply of arms than they. were then poſſeſſed of. 
There was adjoining to the city a large magazine of arms dep»ſit-e in the 
Hoſpital of Invalids, which the citizens ſummoned to ſurrender z and as the 
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place was rot Cefer Bile, nor attempted much defence, they ſeon fucceeded, 
Thus ſupplied, they marched to att ck the Baſtille 3 a vaſt mixed multitude 
©! all ages, and of . 1} degrces, ant armes with all forts of weapons. Imay:- 
nation would fail in deſciib.ng to irſelf the appearance of ſuch a proceſſion, 
aid of the anxiety for the events which a few hovrs or a few minutes might 
preduce, What plans the miniſtry wes forming, were zs unknown to the 
people within the city, as what the ciriz-ns'we'e doing was v! known to the 
miniſtry; and what movements Broglio might make for the ſupport or re- 
ef of the place, were to the cu'zens as equally unknown, All was myſtery 
and hazard, 

That the Baftille was attacked with an enthuſiaſm of h-roi'm, ſuch only 
2s the higheſt anim:t'on of liberty could inſpire, und carried in the ſpace of 
a few ht urs, is an event which the worid is fully poſſciſed off Im net 
undertaking a detail of the attack; but b:inging into view the conſpiracy 
s galnſt the nation wh ch provoked it, and which fell with the Baſtille, The 
pi for to which the new miniſtry were dooming the National Aſſembly, in 
adution to its teing the high altar and caſtle of deſpotiſm, became the proper 
oddect to begin with, 1 his enerpriſe br ke vp the new miniſtry, who b-gan 
n to fly from the ruin they had preparcd for others, The troo; s of Bro. lie 
diſperſed; and himſelf Ned alſo, | 

Mr. Burke bas ſpoken a great deal about plots, but he has never once 
ſroken of this plot againſt the National Aſſembly, ard the liderties of the 
nation; and that he might not, he has paſſed over ail the circumſfancet that 
might throw it in bis way. The exiles who hav- fled from France, whcie 
caſe he ſe much intereſts himſelf in, ard from whom he has had his lefTon, 
fled in conſequence of the miſcarriage of this p'ot, No plot was fo:med 
againft them: They were platting againſt others ; and thoſe who fell, mer, 
net vnjuftly, the puniſhment tley were preparing to execute, Put will Mr, 
Burke ſey, that it this plot, contrived with the ſubtilty of an anbuſcade, had 
1..cceeded, the ſurceſcfu} party would have refirained their wrath fo ſoon ? 
Let the biſtory of ali old government- anſwer the queſtion. | 

. Whom has the Naticnsl Aſſ mbly brought to the ſcaffold? None, They 
were themſelves the devoted v. ctims of this plot, and they have not retaliated; 
why then are they charged with revenge they have not ated? In the tre - 
mendous breaking forth of a whole people in which all degrees, tempers, and 
characters arc confounded, and delvering themſelves, by a miracle of exet- 
tion, from the defirrQion meditated againſt them, is it to be expected that 
nothing will happen? When men are ſore with the ſenſe of oppreſſions, and 
menaced with the proſpect of new ones, is the calmneſs of philoſophy, or the 
palſy of infenfii i ty, to be looked for? Mr. Burke exclaims apainſt outrage z 
yet the greateſt is that which himſelf has committed, His book is a volume 
of outrage, not apologized for by the impulſe of a moment, but cheriſhed 
throuth a ſpace of ten months; yet Mr. Burke had no provocatiun—no lie, 
no intereſt at ſtake, 

\ More of the citizens fell in this ſtruggle than of their opponents: But four 
or five perſons were ſe zed by the populace, and inſtar tly put to death; the 
Governor of the Paſt lle, and the Mayor of Paris, who was deteQted in the 
act of betraving them; and afterwards Foulon, one of the new miniſtry, and 
Rerthier his ſon in-law, who ha accepted the office of I .tendant of Poris. 
Their heads vere ftuck upon ſrikes, and carried about the city; and it is 
upon this mode of puniſhment that Mr. Burke builds a great pa-t cf his tragic 
ſcene. Let vs therefore examine how men came by the idea of puniſh'og in 
ibis manner. 


They 


They learn it from the government they live under, and retaliate the 
puniſhment: they have been accuſtotned to ben: Id, II heads fuck upon 
ſpikes, which tema ned for years upon Temple-bar, differed nothing in the 
horror of the ſcene trom thoſe carried about upon ſpikes at Paris: Yet this 
was done by the Engliſh government. It may perhaps be ſaid, that it figni- 
fies nothing to a man what is done to him after he is dead; but it ſignifies 
much to the living: I: either tortures their feelings, or hardens their hearts; 
and in either caſe, it inſtructs them how to punith when power falls into their 
hands, | 

Lay then the axe to the root, and teach governments humanity, Ir is 
their ſanguirary puniſhments which corrupt mankind, In England, the 
puniſhment in certain caſes, is by banging, crewing, and guarterirg ; the 
heart of the ſufferer is cut out, and held up to the view of the populace. In 
France, under the former government, the puniſhments were not leſs bar- 
barous, Who does not remember the execution of Damien, torn to pieces 
by hgrſes? The eſfect of thoſe cruel ſpectacles exhibited to the populace, is 


to deſtroy, tenderneſs, or excite revenge ; and by the baſe and falſe idea of 


governing men by terror, inſtead of reaſon, they become precedents, It is 
over the loweſt claſs of mankind that government by terror is intended ro 
operate, and it is on them that it operates to the worſt effect, They have 
ſenſe enough to feel they are the objects aimed at; and they inflict in their 
turn the examples of terror they have been inſtructed to practiſe, 

There is in all European countries, a large claſs of people of that deſcrip- 
tion which in England is called the © . Ot this claſs were thoſe who 
committed the burnings and devaftations in London in 1780, and of this 
claſs were thoſe who carried the heads upon ſpikes in Paris. Foulon and 
Berthicr were taken up in the country, and ſent to Paris, to undergo their 
examination at the Hotel de Ville; for the National Aſſembly, immediately 
on the new miniftry coming into office, paſſed a decree, which they commu- 
nicated to the King and Cabinet, that they (the National Aſſembly) would 
hold the minitiiry, of which Foulon was one, reſponſible for the meaſures 
they were adviſing and purſuing ; but thc mob, incenſed at the appearance 
of Foulon and Berthier, tore them from their conduQo:s before they were 
carried to the Hotel de Ville, and executed them on the ſpot. Why then 
does Mr. Burke charge outrages of this kind on a whole people? As well 
may he charge the riots and outrages of 1780 on all the people of London, or 
thoſe in Ireland oa all his countrymen, 

But every thing we ſee or hear offenſive to our feclings, and derogatory to 
the human character, ſhould lead to other refleQions than thole of reproach. 
Even the beings who commit them bar: ſome claim to our conſideration. 
How then is it that ſuch vaſt clafles of mankind as are diſtinguiſhec by the 
appellation of the vulgar, or the ignorant mob, are ſo numerous in all old 
countries? The inſtant we aſk ourſelves this queſtion, reflection feels an 
anſwer, They ariſe, as an unavoidable conſequence, out of the ill conſttue- 
tion of all old governments in Europe, England included with the reſt, It is 
by diſtortedly exalting ſome men, that others are diffo:tedly debaſed, till the 
whole is out of nature, A vaſt maſs of mankind are degracedly thrown into 
the back-ground of the human picture, to bring forward with greater ęlare, 


the puppet-ſhow of ſtate and ariſtocracy, In the commencement of a Revo- 


lution, thoſe men are rather the followers of the cp than of the fandard of 

liberty, and have yet to be inſtructed how to reverence it. 
I give to Mr, Burke all his theatrical exaggerations for fads, and I then 
ak him, if they do net eſlabliſh the certainty of what I Eere lay down? Ad- 
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mitting them to be trre, they ſhew the n- ceſſiy of the French Revolution, a1 
much as any one t ung he could have ail rtei, Theſe ontrages ute not the 
eſſect of the principles of the Revolmicn, but of the degraded n ind that 
exiſted before the Rev: luticn, and which the Revoluticn is calculated to re- 


form. Place them tl en to their proper cau e, and take the reproach of them | 


to your own fide, 

It is to the honour of the National Aſſembly, and the city cf Paris, that 
Curing ſuch a tremendous ſcene of arms and confuſicn, beyond the contreul of 
all authority, they have been able, by the influence of example ard exhor- 
tation, to reſtra'n ſo much. Never were were pains taken to ipſtruct and 
eniighter mankind, and to make them ſee that their intereſt cor ſiſted in their 
virtue, ard not in their revenge, than have been eifplayed in the Revolution 
of France, I now pr: ceed to make ſome remarks on Mr, Duike's account 
of the expedition to V<«rſailles, OR, the gth and 6th, 

1 cannot conſider Mr, Burke's book in ſcarcely any other light than a 
dramatic p:r formance ; and he muſt, I think, have conſidercd it in the ſane 
liebt himiclf, by the poetical liberties he has taken of omitung ſome ſacte, 
ard diftorting otherr, and meking the whole machirery bend to produce a 
Hape eſſect. Of ili: kind is lus account of the expediticn to Verſailles. He 
begins this account by omitting the only facts which as cauſes are known to 
be tiue; every thing beyond the is conj*Cture even in Paris; and he then 
wo:ks up a tale accommodated to his own pefſions and prejudices, 

It is to be obſerved threughuut Mr. Burke's book, that he never ſpeaks of 
plots againſt the Revolution; and it is from theſe plots that all the miſt hie's 
have ariſen. It ſui's his purpoſe to exhibit the conſequences without the.r 
eauſes, It is ene of the arts of the drama to do ſo. It the crimes of men 
were exhibited with their ſufferings, ſtage eſfe we uld ſon etim' s be loſt, ar d 
the avdience would be inclined to approve where it was intended they ſhould 
com miſerate. ö 

After all the inveſtigations that have been made into this intricate affair, 
(the expedition to Verſa Iles,) it till remains inveioped in ail that kind of 
myft-ry which ev-r accompanies + vents proauced more from a concur-ence of 
awkward circumPances, than from fixed defign, While the characters of 
men are forming, as is always the caſe in Revolutions, there is a reciprocal 
ſuſpicion and a diſpoſition to miſinterpret each other; and even parties 
directly oppoſite in principle, will ſometimes concur in puſhing forward the 
ſame Movement with very different views, and with the hopes of its produc- 
ing very differ! nt conſequences. A great deal of this may be diſcovered in 
this embaraſſed affair, and yet the iſſue of the whole was what nobody had in 
view. 

The on'y things certainly known, are, that conſiderable nneafineſs was at 
this time excited at Paris, by the delay of the King in not ſanctioning an! 
forwarding the d-crees of the National Aſſembly, particularly that ot the 
Declar ation f the Rights of Man, and the cecrees of the fourth of auguſt, 
which contained tt e foundation principles on which the conſtitution was to 
be crected. The kindeft, and perhaps the fairrſt conjeAure uvon this matter 
js, that fome of the n im ſlers intended to make remarks and obſervations 
upan certain parts of them, before they were finally ſanQioned and ſent to 
the province* z but be this as it may, the enemies of the revolution derived 
hope from the delay, and the friends of the revo'ution, uneaſineſs. 

During this ſtate of ſuſpence, the Garde du Cpt, which was compoſed, as 
ſuch repir-ents gen- tally are, of perſons much connected with the Court, gave 
an UA Wan at Verſailles, (Oct. 1,) to ſome forcign regiments then 


arrived; 
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arrived; and when the entertainment was at the height, on a ſenal giv-n, 
the Carde du Corps tore the national cockade from their hats, trampled it 
under foot, and replaced it with a counter cockade prepared for the purpoſ-, 
An indignity of this kind amounted to d-fiance, It was like declaring war; 
and if men will give challenges, they muſt expect conſequences, But all this 
lr. Burke has carefully kept out of fight. He begins his account by ſaying, 
« Hiftory will record, that on the morning of the 6th of Oct. 1789, the 
« King and Queen of France, after a day of confuſion, alarm, diſmay, and 
« laughter, lay down under the pledged ſecurity of public faith, to indulge 
© nature in a ſew hours of reſpite, and tro2bled melancholy repoſe *" 
This is neither the ſober ſtile of hiſtory, nor the intention of it. It leaves 
every thing to be gueſſed at, and miſtaken. One would at leaſt think 
there had been a battle; and a battle there probably would have been, 
had it not been for the moderating prudence of thaſe whom Mr. Burke 
involves ia his cenſures. By his keeping the Garde du Corps out of fight, 
Mr. Burke has aſforèed himſelf the dramatic licence of putting the King 
and Queen in their places, as if the object of the expedition was againſt 
them —Burt, to return to my account 
This conduct of the Garde du Corpr, as might well be expected, alarmed 
and enraged the Pariſians. The colours of the cauſe, and the cauſe itſelf, 
were become too united to miſtake the intention of the inſult, and the 
Parifians were determined to call the Garde du C:rps, to an account. The e 
was certainly nothing of the cowardice of afl.fination. in marching in the 
face of day to demand ſatisfaRt.on, if ſuch a phraſe may be uſe , of a body 
of armed men who had voluntarily given defiance, But the circumſtance 
which ſerves to throw this affair into emba-raſſment is, that the enemies 
of the revolution appear to have encouraged , as well as its friends. The 
one hoped to prevent a civil war by checking it in time, and the other to 
make one, The hopes of thoſe oppoſed to the revolution, reſted in making 
the King of their party, and getting him from Verſailles to Metz, where 


they expected to collect a force, and ſet up a ſtandard, We have, ithereforr, 


two different obj: &s preſenting themſelves at the ſame time, and to be 
aecompliſhed by the ſame means: i be one to chaſtiſe the Garde du Corps, 
which was the onject of the Vaiifians 3 the other, to tender the confuſion 
of ſuch a ſcene an inducement to the King to ſet off for Metz, 

Oa the th of October, a very numerous body of women, and men in 
the diſguiſe of women, collected rourd the Hotel de Ville or town- hall at 
Paris, and ſet off for Verſai.les. Their profeſſed object was the Gurde du 
Cort; but prudent men reac:!y recollect that mif. hiet is more cafily begun 
than ended; and this imprefi:d itſelf with the more force, from the ſuſ- 
pic ions already ſtated, and the ir:egularity of ſuch a cavalcade. As ſoon, 
therefore, as a ſuſficient t»rce could be colleted, M. de la Fayette, by o:ders 


from the civil authority of Paris, fet of after them at the head of twenty 


thyuſfand of the Paris militia, The revolution could derive no benefit from 


. confulign, and its cppoſers might. By an amiable and ſpirited manner of 


addreſs, he hid hitherto been fortunate in calming diſquietudes, arid in 
this he was ext1aordinarily ſucceſsful ; to fruſtrate, therefore, the hopes of 
thoſe who might ſeek to improve this ſcene into a fort of juſtifiabie neceſh: y 
for the King's qui:ting Verſail.es and withdrawing to Metz, and to pe- 
vent at the ſam? time the conſequences that might enſue between the Garde 
& Capt and this phalanx cf men and women, he forwarded expreiles 
to the kirg that he was on his march to Verſailles, by the orders of 
the civil authority of Paris, for the purpoſe of peace aud protection ex- 
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preſſing at the ſame time the neceſſity of reſtraining the Gard: du Corps from 
firing upon the people “. | 

He arrived at Verſailles between ten and eleven at night. The Garde 
d Corps was drawn np, and the people had arrived ſome time before, but 
every thing had remained ſuſpended. Wiſdom and policy now conſiſted 
in changing a ſeene of danger into a happy event. M. de la Fayette be- 
came the mediator between the enraged parties; and the King, to remove 
the uncaſineſs which had ariſen from the delay already ſtated, ſent for the 
Preſident of the National Aſſembly, and ſigned the Dau,“ of the 
Rights of Mun, and ſuch other parts of the conſtitution as wee in 
readincſs. 

It was now about one in the morning. Every thing appeared to be 
compoſed, and a general congratulation took place. By the beat of drum 
a proclamation was made, that the citizens of Verſailles would give the 
hoſpitality of their houſcs to their fellow citizens of Paris. IThoſe who 
could not be accommodated in this manner, remained in the ſtreets, or 
took up their quarters in the churches; and at two o'clock the King and 
Queen retired. 

In this ſtate matters paſſed till the break of day, when a freſh diſturbance 
aroſe from the cenſurable conduct of ſome of both parties, for ſuch cha- 
racters there will be in all ſuch ſcenes. One of the Garde du Corps appeared 
at one of the windows of the palace, and the people who had remained 
during the night in the ſtreets, accoſted him with reviling and provocative 
language. Inſtead of retiring, as in ſuch a caſe prudence would have dic- 
tated, he preſented his muſket, fired,.and killed one of the Paris militia, 
The peace being thus broken, the people ruſhed into the palace in queſt of 
the offender. Ihey attacked the quarters of the Garde ds Corps within the 
palace, and purſued them throughout the avenues of it, and to the apart- 
ments of the King. Ou this tumult, not the _ only, as Mr. Burke 
has repreſented it, but every perſon in the palace, was awakened and 
_ alarmed; and M. de la Fayette had a ſecond time to interpoſe between the 
parties, the event of which was, that the Garde du Corps put on the 
national cockade, and the matter ended as by oblivion, after the loſs of 
two or three lives. | "ow 

During the latter part of the time in which this confuſion was zcting, 
the King and Queen were in public at the balcony, and neither of them 
concealed for fſatety's ſake, as Mr, Burke infinuates, Matters being thus 
appealed, and tranquillity reſtored, a general acclamation broke forth. ot 
Le Roi a Paris=Le Rei a Pariz=The King to Paris, It was the ſhort of 
peace, and immediately accepted cn the part of the King, By this mea- 
ſure, all future projects of trapanning the King to Metz, and ſetting up 
the ſtanrard of op oſition, to the- cunſtitution, were prevented, and the 
iuſpicions extinguiſhed, The King and his family reached Par's in the 
evening, and were congratulated on their arrival by M. Bailley th- Mayor 
of Paris, in the name of the citizens. Mr. Burke, who throughout his 
book confounds things, perſons, and principles, has in his remarks on M. 
Ba liey's addreſs, confounded time alſo, He cenſures M. Bit ley for 
calling it, “ un bon jour, a good day, Mr. Burke ſhould have informed 
himſelf, that this ſcene took up the ſpace of two days, the day on which it 
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i * Tam warranted in efferting this, as T had it perſonally from M. de Is 
Fayette, with whom I lars lived in habits of friend/dip fer fourteen years. 
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began with every appearance of danger and miſchief, and the day on which 
it terminated without the miſchiefs that threatened ; and that it is to this 
xeaceful termination that XI. Bailley alludes, and to the arrival of the 
Ling at Paris. Not leſs than three hundred thouſand perſons arranged 
themſelves in the proceilion from Verſailles to Paris, and not an act of 
moleſtation was committed during the whole march, : 

Mr. Burke, en the authority of M. Lally Tollendal, a deſerter from 
the National Aſſembly, ſays, that on entering Paris, the people ſhouted, . 
„% Teus des eveques a la lanterne.” All Biſhops to be hang ed at the lanthorn 
or lamp-pois.—lIt is ſurpriſing that nobody could hear this but Lally 
Tollendal, and that nobody ſhould believe it but Mr. Burke. It has not 
the leaſt connection with any part of the tranſaction, and is totally foreign 
to every circumſtance of it. The biſtops had never been introduced be- 
fore into any ſcene ot Mr. Burke's drama; Why then are they, all at once 
and altogether, tout à coup ct tort enſemble, introduced now? Mr. Burks 
brings forward his biſhops and his Janthorn-like figures in a magie 
linthorn, and raiſes his ſcenes by contraſt inſtcad of connection. But it 
ferves to ſhew, with the reſt of his book, what credit ought to be given, 
where even probability is ſet at defiance, for the purpole of defaming; 
and with this reflection, inſtead of a ſoliloquy in praiſe of chivalry, as Mr. 
Burke has done, I cloſe the account of the expedition to Verſailles “. 

I have now to follow Mr. Burke through a pathleſs wilderne's of rhap- 
ſodies, and a ſort of deſcant upon governments, in which he afterts what» 
ever he pleaſes, on the preſumption of its being believed, without offering 
either evidence or reaſons ſor ſo doing. 

Before any thing can be rakes upon to a concluſion, certain fads, 
principles, or data, to reaſon from, muſt be eſtabliſhed, admitted or 
denied. Mr. Burke, with his uſual outrage, abuſes the Declaration of the 
Rights of Man, publiſhed by the National Aſſembly of France as the baſis 
on which the conſtitution of France is built. This he calls “ paltry and 
blurred ſheets of paper about the rights of man. Docs Mr. Burke mean 
to deny that man has any rights? If he does, then he muſt mean that 
there are no ſuch things as rights any where, and that he has none him- 
ſelf; for who is there in the world but man? But if Mr. Burke mraus 
to admit that man has rights, the queſtion then will be, What are thoſe 
rights, and how came man by them originally? 

The error of thoſe who reaſon by precedents drawn ſrom antiquity, 
reſpecting the rights of man, is, that they do not go far enough into 
antiqum They do not go the whole way. They ttop in ſome of the 
intermediate ſtages of an hundred or a thouſand years, and produce what 
was then done, as a rule for the preſent day. This is no authority at all. 
If we travel till farther into antiquity, we ſhall find a direct contrary 
opinion and practice prevailing; and if antiquity is to be authority, a 
thouſand ſuch authorities may be produced, ſucceſſively contradictiug cach 
other. But if we proceed on, 'we ſhall at laſt come out right; we ſhall 
come to the time when man came fron the hand of his Maker. What 
was he then? Man. Man was his high and only title, and a higher 
caunot be given him. But of titles I ſhall ſpeak hereafter. 

We are now got at the origin of man, and at the origin of his rights. 
As to the manner in which the world has been governed from that day to 
As deut of the expedition to Verſailles may be ſeen in No. 13..of the Re- 
volution de Paris, cortinirg the events from the 3d to the 10th of October, 1789. 
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this, it is no fartker any concern of ours than to make a proper uſe of the 
errors ot the improvements which the hittory of it prefents. "Thoſe who 
lived a hundred or a thouſand years ago, were then moderus, as we are now. 
They had their ancients, and thoſe ancients had others, and we alſo ſhall be 
ancients in our turn. If the mere name of antiquity is to govern in the 
affairs of life, the people who are to live an hundred or a thouſand years 
hence, may as well take us for a precedent, as we make a precedent of thole 
who lived a hundred or a thouſand years ago. The ſact is, that portions 
of antiquity, may, by proving every thing, eſtabliſh nothing. It is authority 
againſt autbority all the way, till we come to the divine crigin of the r:ghts 
of man at the creation, Here our enquities find a reſting-place, and our 
reaſon finds a home. If a diſpute about the rights cf man had eriſen at the 
diſtance of an hundred years from the creation, it is to this ſource of authori- 
ty they muſt have referred, and it is to the ſame ſource of authority that 
we muſt now refer, 

Though I mean not to touch upon any ſectarian principle of religion, yet 
it may be worth obſerving, that the genealogy of Chriſt is traced to Adam. 
Why then net trace the rights of man to the creation of man? I will an» 
ſwer the queſtion. Pecavſe there have been upſtart governments, thruſting 
themſelves between, and preſumptuovlly working to #n-mabe man. 

If any generation of men ever poileſſed the right of ditating the mode by 
which the world ſhould be governed for ever, it wos the firſt generation that 
exifled ; and if that generation did it not, no {uccerding generation can ſhew 
any authority for doing it, nor can ſet any up, The 1:luminating and divine 
principle of the cqual rights of man, (for it has its origin from the Maker of 
man) relates not only to the living individuals, but to generations of men ſuc» 
ceeding each other, Every gener-tion is equal in igh to the gen+rationy 
which preceeded it, by the lame tule that every individual is born cqual in 
rights with his contemporary. 

Every hiſtory of the creation, and every traditionary account, whether 
from the lettered or vnlettered world, however they may vary in their opinion 
or belief of certain particulars, all agree in eſtabliſhing one point, tte unity of 
man; by which I mean, that men are all of ene degree, and conſ-quently that 
all men are born equal, and with equal natural right, in the ſame manner ag 
if poſterity had been continued by c-eation inſtead of gereration, the Jat-er be- 
ing on'y the mode by which the former is carried forward ; and conſcque: ily, 
every ch ld born into the world muſt| be confidered as deriving its exiftence 
from God. Abe world is as new io bim as it was to the firſt man (hat 
exiſted, and his natural right in it of the ſome kind. 

The Moſaic.account of the creation, Whether taken as divine authority, 
or merely hiſtorical, is full to this point, le unity cr equal.ty of man, The cx» 
preſſions aamit of no controverſy. And Goda ſaid, Let us make man in oor 
« own image. In the image of God created he bim; male and female cre- 
« ated he them.“ The diſtinction o ſexes is pointed out, but no other diſ- 
tinction is even implied. If this be not divine authority, it is at leaſt nifto» 
rical authority, and ſhews that the equality of man, ſo far from b:ing a 
modern doctrine, is the oldeſt upon record. 

It is alſo to he obſerves, that ali the religions known in the world are 
founded, ſo far as they relate to mah, on the writy of man, as being all of one 
degree. Whether in heaven or in hell, or in whatever ſtate man may be 
ſuppoſed to exift here: ſter, the gocd and the bad are the only diſtinctions. 
Nay, even the laws of governments are obliged to ſlide into this principle, Ly 
making degrers to contiſt in crimes, and not in perſons, 
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It is one of the greateſt of all truths, and of the higheſt advantage to cul- 
tivate. By conſidering man in this light, and by inſtructing him to conſi- 
der himſelf in this light, it places kim in a cloſe connection with all his du- 


, ties, whether to his Cicator, or to the creation, of which he is a part; and. * 2 

- it is only when he forgets his origin, or, to uſe a more faſhionable phraſe, his Q 

© birth and family, that he becomes diſſolute. It is not among tne caſt of the 

| evils of the preſent exiſting governments in all parts of Europe, that man, . 

. conſidered as man, is thrown back to à vaſt diftance from his Maker, and 

s the artificial chaſm filled up by a ſucceſſion of barriers, or ſort of turnpike- 

J gates, through which he has to paſs. I will quote Mr. Burke's catalogue of : 
- berriers that he hs ſet up between man and his Maker, Putting himſelf in 7 
a4 the character of 2 heral4, he ſays,* We fear God—we look with awe to | 4 
4 « ing. —with affection to patliaments-vith duty to magiſttates - with re- 3 J 
« „e rence to prieſts, and with re ſpect to nob:lity.”? Mr. Burke has forgotten 


to put in © chivalry.” He has allo forgotten to put in Peter, 

The duty of man is not a wilderneſs of turnpike»gates, through which he 
is to pals by tickets from one to the other, It is plain and fimple, and con- 
ſiſts but of two points, His duty to God, which every man muſt foe]; and 
with reſpect to his neighbour; to do as he would be done by. If thoſe to 
whom power is delegated do well, they will be reſpected; if not, they will be 


: deſpiſed ; and with regard to thoſe to whom no power is delegated, but who 

y aiſume it, the rational world can know nothing of them. \ 
* Hitherto we have ſpoken only (and that but in part) of the natural rights 0 
oy of man. We have now to conſider the civil rights of man, and to ſhew how 

= the one originates from the other, Man did not enter into ſociety to become 

- wwerſe than he was before, nor to have fewer tighis than he had before, but 

E to have thoſe rights better ſecured. His natural rights are the foundation of 

FA all his civil rights. But in order tv purſue this diſtinction with more pre- f 
_ c:fion, it will be neceſſary to mark the different qualities of natural and civil 

. rights, | 

PR "A few words will explain this. Natural rights are thoſe which appertain 

2 to man in right of his ex. ſtence. Of this kind are all the intellectual righte, 

of or rights of the mind, and alſo all thoſe rights of acting as an individual fur 

* his own comfort and happineſs, which are not injurious to the natural rights 

po of others, Civil rights are thoſe which appertain to man in right of his 
dos being a member of ſociety, Every civil right has for its foundation, ſome 

** natural right ; re-exiſting in the individual but to the enjoyment of which his 
OT individual power is not, in all caſes, ſufficiently competent. Of this kind are 
a all thoſe which telate to ſecurity and protection 

From this ſhort review, it will be eaſy to diſtinguiſh between that claſs of 
25 4 natural tichts which man retains after entering into ſociety, and thoſe which . - *Y 
_—_ he throws into the common fleck as a member of ſocicty. 


The natural rights which he retains, are ali thoſe in which the potper to 
wif execute is as perte&t in the individual as the right itſelſ. Among this claſs, 
yy as is hefore- mentioned, are all the intellectual rights, or rights of the mind: 


oy conſequently, religion is one of thoſe rights, The natural rights which are 
4 - . . . * . . 0 
P not retained, are all thoſe iy which, though the right is perfect in the indi- 
* vidual, the power to execute them is defective. They anſwer not this pur» 
_ poſe, A man, by natural right, has a right to judge in his own cauſe 3 and | 
* ſo far as the right of the mind is concerned, he never ſurrenders it: But what | 
8 0 awaileth it him to judge, if he has not power to redreſs? He therefore depo- | 
1 fits this right in the common ſtock of ſociety, and takes the arm of ſociety, of 
Pies which he is a part, in preference and in addition to his own, Society gran's 
2 : : 'him 
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him nothing. Every man is a proprietor in ſociety, and {raws on the capital 
as a matter of right, ; 
From theſe premiſes, two or thr 
Firſt, That every civil right gr 
words, is a natural right exchang 
Secondly, That civil power, pr 
aggregate of that claſs of the natu 


e certain conclufiuns will follow, 

ws out of a natural right; or, in other 
rly conſidered as ſuch, is made up of the 
rights of man, which becomes deiettwe 
in the individual in point of powef, and anſweis not his purpoſe; but when 
collected to a focus, becomes competent to the purpoſe of every one. | 

Thirdly, That the power produced from the agg-egate ef natural r'ghte, 
imperfe& in power in the individual, cannot be applicd o invade the natural 
rights which are rer aiged in the individual, and in which the power to exe. ute 
is as perfect as thꝭ right itſelf. 

We have now, in a few words, traced man from a natural individual to a 
member of ſociety, and ſhewn, or endeavoured to ſhew, the quality of the na- 
tural rights retained, and of thoſe which are exchanged for civil rights. Let 
us now apply theſe principles to governments. 

In caſting our eves over the world, it is extremely eaſy to diltingu:ſh the 
g'vernments which have ariſen out of ſociety, or out of the focial compact, 
from thoſe which have not: But to place this in a clzarer light than what 4 
fingle glance may afford, it will be proper to take a review of the ſeveral 
ſources ſrom which governments have ariſen, and on which they have beea 
founded, + 

They may all be comprehended under three heads, Fir?t, Superſtition. 
Secondly, Power. Thirely, The common intereſt of foci.ty, any the 
common rights of man, 18 


rieſt-craft, the ſecond of conquerors, and 


The firſt was a government of pr 
the third of reaſon. 5 | 

When a ſet of artful men pretended, through the medium of oracles, to 
hold intercourſe with the Deity, as familiarly as they now march up the 
back-ſtairs in European court*, the werid was complerely under the govern - 
ment of ſuperſtition, The oracles were conſuited, and Wit ate ver they were 
made to ſay, became the law ; and this fort of government laſted as long as 
this ſort of ſuperſtition laſt*d, 9 

After theſe a race of cor querors aroſe, whoſe government Ike that of Wil. 
liam the Conqueror, was founded in phwer, and the ſword aſſumed the name 
of a ſcepier, Governments thus eſtatiiſhed, laſt as long as tbe power to ſup- 
port them leſt,; but that they might avail themſelves of every engine in 
their favour, they unites fraud to forcey and ſet up an idol which they called 
Divine Right, and which in imvation'pf the Pope, who afteQs to be ſpiritual 
and temporal, and in contradiction to the Founder of the Chriſtian :eligion, 
twiſted i ſelf afterwards into an idol of gnother ſhape, called Church ard State. 
The key of St. Peter, and the kry cf the Treafury, became quartered on one 
another, and the won*ering cheated myliitude worſhipped the invention. 

When I contemplate the natural dighity of man; when [I {eel (for Nature 
has not been kind enough th me to bignt my feelings) for the honvur and 
happinel: of its character, I become irritated at.the attempt to govern man- 
kind by force and fraud, as if they were all knaves and focls, and can ſcarcely 


avoid diſguſt at thoſe who are thus impoſed upor, 


We have now to review the gevernments which atiſ: out of ſociety, in 

contradiſtinction to thoſe which aroſe out of ſuperſtition and conqueſt, 
It Has been thought a confiderable advance towards ePalWiſhing the prin- 
ciples of Freedom, to ſay, that government is a compact between thoſe WhO 
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govern and thoſe who are governed: But this cannot he true, becauſe it is 
putting the effect before the cauſe; for as man muſt have exiſted before go- 
vernments exiſte, there neceſſarily was a time when governments did not 
exiſt, and conſequently there could originally exiſt no governors to form ſuch 
a compact with. The fact therefore mult be, that the indivi/va!; themſe/wves, 
each in his own perſonal and ſovereign right entered into a compa? with each 
ether to produce a government: And this is the only mode in which govern- 
ments have a right to ariſe, and the only principle on which they have a right 
to exiſt, 

To poſſeſs ourſelves of a clear idea of what government is, or ought to be, 
we muſt trace it to »ts origin. In doing this, we ſhall eafily difcover that ęo- 
veraments muſt have ariſen, either ot of the people, or over the people. Mr. 
Burke has made nv diftinction, He inveſtigates nothing to its ſource and 
th-refors he confounds every thing: But he has ſignified his intention of un- 
dertaking at fome future opportunity, a compariſon between the conſtitutions 
of England and France, As he thus renders it a ſubje& of controverſy by 
throwing the gauntlet, I take him upon his own ground, It is in high 
challenges that high truths have the right of appearing; and I accept it with 
the more readineſs, becauſe it affords me, at the ſame tim-, an opportunity of 
purſuing the ſubject with reſpect to governments ariſing out of ſociety, 

But it will be firſt neceſſary to define what is meant by a <-nfitution, It is 
not ſufficient that we adopt the word; we mull fix alſo a ſlandard ſigni- 
fication to it. 

A conſtitution is not a thing in name only, but in fact. It has not an ideal, 
þut a real exiſtence; and wherever it cannot be produced in a viſible form, 
there is none, A conditution is a thing antecedent to a government, and a 
government is only the creature of a conſt;tution., The conſtitution of a 
country is not the act of its government, but of the people conſtitüting a go- 
vernment, It is the body of elements, to which ycu can refer, and quote ar- 
ticle by article ; and which contains the principles on wh'ch the government 
ſhall be eftabliſhed, the manner in which it ſhall be organ zed, the power it 
ſhail have, the mode of elections, the duration of parlizments, of by what 
other name ſuch bodies may be call:d ; the powers which the executive part 
of the government ſhail have; and, in fine, every thing tfar relates to the 
compleat organization of a civil government, and the principles on which it 
ſhall act, and by which it ſhall be bound. A conſli-ntion, therefore, is to a 
government, what the laws made afterwards by that government are to a 
<0urt of judicature, The court of judicature does noten ake the laws, nci- 
trer can it alter them; it only acts in conformity to the hies made: And 
the government is in like manner governed by the conſtitution. 

Can then Mr. Burke produce the Engliſh Conflit»tien ? If he cannot, we 
may faitly conclude, that though it has been ſo much talked about, no ſuch 
thing as a conſtituticn exiſts, or ever did exiſt, and conſequently that the peo- 
ple have vet a conſſitution to form. 

Mr. Bu:ke vill not, I preſume, deny the poſition I have already advanced! 
namely, that governments ariſe, either ov? of the people, or ever the people; 
The Engliſh government is one of thoſe which aroſe out of a conqueſt, and 
not out of ſociety, and conſequently it aroſe over the people; and though it 
has been much modified from the opportunity of circumſtances fince the 
time of William the Conqueror, the country has never yet regenerated itſelf, 
and is therefore without a conſtitution, 

I readily perceive the reafon why Mr. Burke declined going into the com- 
pariſon between the Engliſh and French. conſtitutions, becauſe he could not 
but perceive, when he ſat down to the taſk, that no ſuch thing as a conflitu- 
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tion exiſted on his fide the queſtion, His book is certainly bulky enough to 
Have contained all he could ſay on the {ubj:&, and it would have been the 
beſt manner in which people could have judged of their ſeparate merits. Why 
then has be declined the only thing that was worth while to write upon? It 
was the ſtrongeſt ground he could take if the advantages were on his fide; 
but the weskell, if they were not; and his d«clining to take it, is either a 
ſign that he could not poſle's it, or could not maintain it, 

Mr, Burke ſaid in a ipcech laſt winter in parliament, That when the Na- 
tional Aſſembly firſt met in three Orders, (the Tiers E ats, the Clergy, and 
the Nobleſſe,) France had then a good confitution, This ſheus, among 
numerous other inſtances, that Mr. Burke does not underſtand what a con- 
Kitution is The perſons ſo met, were not a confiriutton, but a convention, to 
make a conſtitution, 

The preſent National Aſſembly of France is, firitly ſpeaking, the per ſonal 
ſocial compact.— he members of it are the celegates of the nation in its 
origira; character; future aſlemblies will be the gelegates of the nation in 
its orgonized character. The authority of the preſent Aſſembly is different 


to what the authority cf future Aſſemblies will de. The authority of the 


preſent one is to form a conſtitution: The authority of future Aſſemblies 
will be to legiſlate according to the vrinciples and forms preſcribed in that 
conſtitution; and if experience ſhould hercafter ſhew that alterations, amend- 
ments, or acditions, are recefſary, the co::ſtitution will point out the mode 
by which ſvch things ſhall be done, and not leave it to the difcretionaty power 
ot the future government, | 

A government on the principles on which conſtitutional governments ariſ- 
ing out of ſociety are eſtabi ſhed, cannot hare the right of altering ntſelf. If 
it had, it would be arbitrary. It might make itſe;f whit it pleaſed; and 
wherever ſuch a right is ſet up, it ſhews there is no conſt tution, The act 
by which the Engl:th Parliament empowered itſelf to fit ſeven years, ſhews 
theie is no conſtitution in England, It might, by the ſame ſelf-aut bority, 
have fat any greater number of years, or for life, The bill which the pre- 
ſeat Mr. Pitt brought into parlament ſome years ago, to 1eform parliament, 
was cn the ſame crroncous principle, The r:-ht of reform is in the nation 
in its original cha:aQer, and the conſtitutional method would be by a general 
convention elected ſor the purpuſe, There is, moreover, a paradcx in the 
idea of vitiated bodies reforming themiclves, 

From theſe preliminaries I proceed to draw ſome compariſons. 1 have 
already ſpoken of the declaration of rights; and as I mean to be as conciſe 
as poſſible, 1 ſhall proceed to other parts of the French conſtitution, 

The conſtitution of France tays, That every man who pays a tax of ſixty 
ſous per anrum, (2*. and 6d. Engliſh), is an elector.— What article will Mr, 
Burke place agai: ſt this? Can any thing be more Imited, and at the ſame 
ti ve more capricious, than the qualifications of EleQtors are in England? 
Limited —becauſe not one man in an hundred (I ſpeak much within com— 
paſs) is admitted to vote: Capricious—becauſe the loweſt chatater that can 
be ſuppoſed to exiſt, and who has not ſo much as the viſible means of an ho- 
neſt livelihood, is an eleQtor in ſome places; while, in other places, the man 
who pays very large taxes, and has known a fair character, and the farmer 
who rents to the amount of three or four hundred pounds a year, with a pr. 
p:rty on that farm to three or four times that amount, is not admitted to be 
an ek@or, Every thirg is out of nature, as Mr, Burke ſays on another oc- 
caſion, in ths firange chaos, and all forts of follies are blended with all ſorts 
of crimes, William the Conqueror and his deſcendan's parcelled cut the 
country in this manner, and brio forme parts of it, by what they called Char- 
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tere, to hold the other parts of it the better ſubjected to their will. This is 
the reaſon why ſo many of thoſe charte s abound in Cornwall; the people 
were averſe to the government eſtabliſh:d at the Conqueſt, and the towns 
were garriſoned and bribed to enſlave the country. All the cls charters are 
the badges of this conqueſt, and it is from this ſource that the capriciouſneſs 
of elections ariſes, 

The French conſtitution ſays, That the number of repreſentatives for any 
place ſhall be in a ratio to the number of tixable inhabitants or electors. What 
article will Mr. Burke place againſt this? The county of Yorkſhire, which 
contains near a million of ſouls, ſends two county members; and ſo coes the 
county of Rutland, which contains not an kundredth part of that number, 
The town of old Sarum, which contains not three houſes, ſends two members; 


and the town of Mancheſter, which contains upwards of fixty thoufand fouls, - 


is not admitted to ſend any. Is there any principle in theſe things? Is there 
any thing by which you can trace the marks of freedom, or diſcover thoſe of 
wiſdom? No wonder, then, Mr. Burke has declined the compariſen, and 
endeavoured to lead his readers from the point by a wild unſyſtematical diſplay 
of paradoxical rha; ſodies. 

The French conſtitution ſays, That the National Afſembly ſhall be elected 
every two years, What article will Mr. Burke place again this? Why, 
that the nation has no right at all in the caſe: That the government is 
perfectly arbitrary with reſpe to this point; and he can quote for his au- 
thority, the precedent of a former parliament. 

The French conſtitution ſays, There ſhall be no game laws; that the 
farmer on whoſe lands wild game ſhall be found (foritis by the produce of 
his lands they are fed) ſhall have a right to what he can take: That there 
ſhall be no monopolies of any kind—that all trade ſhall be free, and every 
man free to follow any occupation by which he can procure-an honeſt hvelt- 
hood, and in any place, town or city throughout the nation.—W hac will Mr, 
Burke ſay to this? In England, game is made the property of thoſe at 
whoſe expence it is not fed, and with reſpect to monopolies, the country 15 
cut up into monop lies Every chartered town is an atiſtocratical monopoly 
in itſelf, and the qualification of electots proceeds out of thoſe chartered 
monopolies, Is this freedom? Is this what Mr. Burke means by a con- 
ſtitution ? 

In theſe chartered monopolies, a man coming from another part of the 
country, is hunted from them as if he were a foreign enemy. An Engliſh- 
man is not free of his own country: Every one of thoſe piaces preſents a 
barrier in his way, and tells him he is not a freeman—that he has no rights. 


Within theſe monopolies are other monopolies. In a city, ſuch for inſtance 


as Bath, which contains between twenty and thirty thouſand inhabitants, the 
right cf electing repreſentatives to rar liament is monopoliſed by about thirty- 
one perſons. And within theſe monopolies are till others. A man even of 
the ſame town, whoſe parents were not in circumſtances to give him an oc- 
cupation, is debarred, in many Caſes; from the natural right of acquiring one, 
be his genius or induſtry what it may, 

Are theſe things examples to hold out to a country regenerating itſelf 
from ſlavery, like France ?—Certainly they are not; and certain am I, 
that when the people of England come to reflect upon them, they will, like 
France, annihilate thoſe badges of ancient oppre ſſion, thoſe traces of a con- 
quered nation, — Had Mr. Burke poſſeſſed talents ſi nilar to the author“ On 
the Wealth of Nations,"”” he would have . comprehended all the parts which 
eater into, and, by aſſemblage, form a conſtitution, He would have teaſon- 
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ed from mĩnutiæ to m32nitude, It is not from his prejudices only, but from 
the d ſorderly caſt of his genius, that he is unfitted for the ſubjeft he writes 
upon, Even his genius is without a conſtitution, It is a genius at random, 
and not a genirs conſtituted, But he muſt ſay ſomethinf— He has there- 
fore mcunted in the air 1 ke a balloon, to draw the eyes of the multitude 
from the ground they ſtand upon, 

Much is to be leerned from the French conſtirutzon, Conqueſt and ty- 
Tranny tranſplanted themſclves with William the Conqueror from Normandy 
into England, and the ccuntry is yet disfigured with the marks. May then 
the examp'e of all Francecontiibute to regencrate the freedom which a pro- 
vince of it deſtroyed ! 

The French cenſtitution ſays, That to preſerve the national repreſentation 
from being c rrupt, no member of the National Afiembly ſhall be an officey 
of the government, a place- man, er a penſioner, — What will Mr, Burke 
place againf this? I will whi'per his anſwer: Leaves and f/ors, Ab! 
this government of loaves and fiſhes has more miſchief in it than people 
have yet refl- ted on, The National Aſlen.bly has made the diſcovery, and 
it holds out the example to the werld, Had governments agreed to quarrel] 
on purpaſe to fleece their countries by taxes, they could not have ſucceeded 
better than they bave done, | 

Many thirgs ia the Engiiſh government appear to me the reverſe of hat 
they ought to be, and of wi.at they are ſaid io be, The Parliament, im- 
perfeR!y and capriciouſly elecled as it is, is nevertheleſs ſwppoſed to hold 
the national purſe in iruf# for the nation: But in the manner in which an 
Engliſh parliament is conſtructed, it is like a man being both mcrtgager and 

nortgagec; and in the caſe of miſapplication of truſt, it is the criminal fit - 
ing in judgment upen Himſelf, If thoſe who vote the ſupplies are the 
ſime perſons who receive ihe ſupplies when voted, and are to accovnt 
for the expenditure of thoſe ſuppFes to thoſe who veted them, it is thcm- 
{ves arcorntat le to them/elres, and the Comety of Errors concludes with the 
Pantomime of Hsu. Neither the miniſterial party, ror the oppoſition, 
v.41]! tomb upon this caſe, The pationa! purſe js the common ha'k which 
tach meu ts ron. It is like what the un'ry people ca], © Ride and tie 
— You ride a little Wey, and then 1“. They order theſe hinps better in 
France, | 

]' te French conſtitution ſays, That the right of war ard peace is in the 
nnion, Where elſe ſhauld it teſide, but in thoſe whe ait to pay the expente? 

In Englend, this right is ſaid to re ſide in a metapl er, icun at the tower 
for ſix-pence or a ſziji'og e- piece: So te the liens; ard ft woud tea flep 
nearer toreaſon to fay it rthded ig them, for any inanirr2'e metaphor is ro 
more than a bat or a car, We can all fee the abfurdity of v.arſhippirg 
Aaron's molten ca'f, or Nebuchadnerzar's golden image; but why eo 
men continue to practice themfeives the zbturdities they deſpiſe in others? 

It may with rea on be fa'd, thet in the manner the En: it nation is re» 
preſented, it fignifies not Where this right refides, whether in the Crown 
or in the parliament, Wor is the common harveſt of all thoſe who parti- 
cip-te in the divißon znd expenditure cf public money, in all countries, It 
is the art of conquering at him: : The object of it is an increaſe of revenue, 


«ne byfe, which like the rational frirſe wo ll nit carry denble, bet the one mounts 
a'd i tepoor three vil s a brad and then tics the berſe to a gate, and <valts 
en, Whes thei 1:9 tron er arrives, be takes the berſe, riact on, and faſjes 
bis conpanion à in. le or i<v2, and ties again; and fo en- Ride and tie. ; 
an 
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and as revenne cannot be increaſed without taxes, a pretence muſt be made 
for expenditures, In rev ewing the hiſtory of the Engliſh Government, its 
wars and its taxes, a by-ſtander, not blinded by prejudice, nor warped by 
intereſt, would declare, that taxes were not raiſed to carry on wars, but that 
wars were raiſed to carry on taxes. 

Mr. Burke, as a member of the Houſe of Commons, is a part of the 
Engliſh Gove:nment; and though he profeſſes himſelf an enemy to war 
he abuſes the French Conſtitution, which ſezks to explode it. He holds up 
the Engliſh Government as a model in all its parts, to France; but he 
ſhould firſt know the remarks which the French make upon it. They con- 
tend, in favour of their own, that the portion of liberty enjoyed in Eng- 
land, is juſt enough to enſlave a country by, more productively than by de. 
potiim; and that as the real (biet of all deſpotiſm is revenue, a government 
ſo formed obtains more than it could dv either by ditect deſpotiſm, or in a 
full ſtate of freedom, and is therefore, on the groundot intereſt, oppoſed to 
both. They account alſo tor the readineſs which always appears in ſuch 
governments for engaging in wars, by remarking on the different motives 
which produce them. In deſpotic povern ments, wars are the effect of 
pride; but in thoſe governments in which they become the means of tax- 
ation, they acquire thereby a more permanent promptitude, 

The French Conſtitution, therefore, to provide againſt both theſe evils, 

has taken away the power of deciaring war from kings and miniſters, and 
placed the right where the expence mult fall, 

When the queſtion on the right of war and peace was agitating in the 
National Aſſembly, the people of England appexred to be much intereſted 
in the cvent, and highly to applaud the deciſion.— as a principle, it applies 
as much to one country as to another. William the Conqueror, as 4 con- 
guerer held this power of war and peace in himſelf, ant his deſcendants have 
ever fince claimed it under him as a right. 

Although Mr. Burke ha aſſerted the right of the parliament at the Re- 
volution to bind and controul the nation and poſterity for ev-r, he denies at 
the ſame time, that the parliament or the nation had any right to alter 
what he calls the ſucceſſion of the crown, in any thing but in part, or by a 
ſort of modification. By his taking this ground, he throws the caſe back to 
the Nerman Congueft 5 and by thus running a line of ſucceſſion ſprirging 
from Wiiliam the Conqueror to the preſent day, he makes it neceſſary to 
enquire Who and what William the Conqueror was, and where he came 
from; aad ito the origin, hiſtory, and nature of what are called preroga- 
tives, Every thing muſt have hai a beginning, and the fog of time and 
antiquity ſhould be penetrated to diſcover it, Let then Mr. Burke bring 


eforward his William of Normandy ; for it is to this origin that this argue 


ment goes. It alſo unfortunately happens, in running this line of ſucceſ- 
fion, that another line, parallel thereto, preſents itſelf, which is, that if the 
ſucceſſion runs in the line of the conqueſt, the nation runs in the line of 
being conquered, and it ought to reſcue itſelf trom this reproach, 

But it will perhaps be ſaid, that though the power of declaring war de- 
ſcends in the heritage of the conqueſt, it is held in check by the right of the 
parliament to with-hold the ſupplies, It will always happen, when a 
thing is origtnally wrong, that amendments do not make it right; and it 
often happens, that they do as much miſchief one way, as good the other: 
And ſuch is the caſe here; for if the one raſhly declates war as a matter 
of right, and the other peremptorily with-holdg the ſupplies as x matter of 
right the remedy becomes as bad, or worſe that the d:ſcaſe, The one for- 
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ces the nation to a combat, and the other ties its hands : But the more proba- 
ble iſſue is, that the conteſt will end in a collufion between the parties, and be 
made 32 fcreen to both. | 

On this queſtion of war, three things are to be conſidered. Firſt, the 
right of declaring it: Secondly, the expence of ſupporting it: Thirdly, 
Ide mode of conducting it after it is declared. The French conſtitution 
ptaces the rig bt where the expence muſt fall, and this union can be only in 
the nation, The mode of conducting it after it is declared, it configns to 
the executive department.— Were this the caſe in all countries, we ſhculd 
hear but little more of wars, | 

Before I proceed to confider other parts of the French Conſtitution, and 
by way of relieving the fatigue of argument, I will introduce an anecdo:e 
which I had from Dr. Franklin. | 

While the doctor reſided in France as minifter from, America during the 
war, he had numerous propofals made to him by projectors of every country 
and uf every kind, who wiſhed to go to the land that floweth with milk 
and honey, America; and among the reft, there was one who offered him- 
ſelf to be king. He introduced his propoſal to the doctor by letter, which is 


now in the hands of M. Beaumarchais, of Par:s—ſtating, firft, that as the 


Americans had diſmiſſed or ſent away* their King, that they would want 
another, Secondly, that himſelf was a Norman. Thirdly, that he was of 
a more ancient family than the Dukes of Normandy, and of a more bo- 
nourable deſcent, his line having never been baſtarized. Fourthly, that 
there was already a precedent in England, of Kings coming out of Nor- 
mandy: And on theſe greunds he reſted his offer, erjo ning, that the doctor 
would forward it to America, But as the Doctor neither cid this, nor yet 
lent him an anfwer, the projector wrote a fecond letter; in which he did 


not, it is true, threaten to go over and conquer America, but only with great 


dignity propoſed, that if his offer was not accepted, an acknowledgment of 
about ( zo, ooo might be made to him for his generofity ? Now, ag 
all arguments ref; eting ſucceſſion muſt neceſſarily connect that ſuceeſſion 
with ſome beginning, Mr. Burke's arguments on this ſubject go to ſhew, 


| that there is no Englith origin of kings, and that they are defcendants of 


the Norman line in right of the Conqueſt, I: may, therefore, be of ſervices 
fo his doctri ne to make this ſtory known, and to inform him, that in cafe 
of that natural extinction to which all mortality is ſubjet, Kings may 
gain be had from Normandy, on more reaſonable terms than William the 
Conqueror 3 and conſequently, that the good people of England, at the 
Revolution of 1688, might bawe done much better had ſuch a gene:ous Nor- 
man as this known tir wants, and they had known biz. The chivalry 
charafter which. Mr, Burke ſo much acmires, is certainly much eaficr 0 
make a bargain with, than a bard-dealing Dutchman,-—— But, to return to 
the matters of the conſtitution— 

The French conſtitution ſays, There ſha!l be no titles; and of conſequence, 
all that claſs of equivocal gen- ration, which in ſome countries is called 
* ariſpxcracy,” and in others ( n:baity,”” is done away, and the per is ex- 
alted into MAN, 

Titles are but nick-r.ames, and every nick-name is a title. The thing 
is perfectly harmleſs in itſelf ; but it marks a ſort of foppery in the human 
character, which degrades it. It reduces man inte the diminutive of man 
in 4 which are great, and the counterfeit of woman in things which 
are little. It talks about its fine he riblon like a girl, and ſhews its new 


* The word le uſed wes ranvoye, dim! ef or ſent u. 
| garter 


garter like a child. A certain writer of ſome antiquity ſays, When ! 


- « was a child, 1 thought as a child; but when I became a man, I put 


« away childiſh things.” 

It is, properly, from the clevated mind of France, that the folly of titles 
has fallen. It has outgrown the baby-cloaths of Count and Duke, and 
breeched itſelf in manhood. France has not levelled; it has exalted. It 
has put down the dwarf, to ſet up the man. The punyiſm of a ſenſcleſs 
word like Duke, or Count, or Earl, has ceaſed to pleaſe. Even thofe who 
poſſeſſed them have diſowned the gibberiſh, and as they outgrew the rick- 
ets, have deſpiſed the rattle. The genuine mind of man, thirſting for 
its native home, ſociety, contemns the gewgaws that ſeparate him from 
it, Titles are like circles drawn by the magician's wand to contract the 
ſphere of man's felicity. He lives immured within the Baſtille of a word, 
and ſurveys at a diſtance the envied life of man. 

Is it then any wonder that titles ſhould fall in France? Is it not a 
reater wonder they ſhould be kept up any where? What are they? 
That is their worth, and“ what is their amount? When we think or 

ſpeak of a Judge or a General, we aſſociate with it the ideas of office and 
character; we think of gravity in the one, and bravery in the other: But 
when we uſe a word merely as @ title, no ideas aſſociate with iti. Through 
all the vocabulary of Adam, there is not ſuch an animal as a Duke 
or a Count, neither can we connect any certain idea with the words. 
Whether they mean ſtrength or weaknels, wiſdom or folly, a child or a 
man, or the rider or the horſe, is all equivocal, What reſpect then can 
be paid to that which deſcribes nothing, and which means nothing ? 
Imagination has given figure and character to centaurs, ſatyrs, and down 
to all the fairy tribe; but titles baflle even the powers of fancy, and are a 
chimcrical non-deſcript. 

But this is not all.—Iſ a whole country is diſpoſed to hold them in con- 
tempt, all their value is gone, and none will own them. It is common 
opinion only that makes them any thing, or nothing, or worle than ne- 
thing. There is no o0:cafion to take titles away, for they take themſelves 
away when ſociety concurs to ridicule them. This ſpecics of imaginary 
conſequence has viſibly declined-in every part of Europe, and it haſtens 
to its exit as the world of reaſon continues to riſe, There was a time 
when the loweſt claſs of what are called nobility was more thought of 
than the higheſt is now, and when a man in armour riding throughout 
Chriſtendom in queſt of adventures was more ſtared at than a modern 
Duke. The world has ſeen this folly fall, and it has fallen by being 
laughed at, and the farce of titles will follow its fate. The patriots of 
France have diſcovered in good time, that rank and dignity in ſociety 
muſt take a new ground. Ihe old one has fallen through. It muſt now 
take the ſubſtantial ground of character, initcad of the chimerical ground 
of titles; and they have brought their titles to the altar, and made of them 
à burnt-offering to Reaſon. 

If no miſchief had annexed itſelf to the folly of titles, they would not 
have been worth a ſerious and formal deftrution, ſuch as the National 
Aſſembly have decreed them: And this makes it neceſlary to enquire far- 
ther into the nature and charaQer of ariſtocracy. 

That, then, which is called ariſtocracy in ſome countries, and nobility 
in others, aroſe out of the governments ſounded upon conqueſt. It was 
originally a military order, for the purpoſe of ſupporting military govern- 
ment, (tor ſuch were all governments founded in conquelt 3) and to keep 
up 
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up a ſucceſſion of this order for the purpoſe for which it was eſlabliſhed, all 
the younger branches of thoſe families were diſinherited, and the law of 


Primogenitus Mi ſet up. 
The nature and chara 


intereſt of ſociety, ſo does this. 
diſowns (which are all except the eldeſt) are, in general, caſt like orphans 
on a pariſh, to be provided for by tle) public, but at a greater charge. 
—Unneceſlary offices and places in governments and courts are created at 
the expence of the public, to maintain them. 

With what kind of parental reilcQiony can the father or mother contem- 
By nature they are children, and by marri- 
| age they are heirs; but by ariſtocracy they are baſtards and orphans. They 

are the fleſh and blood of their parents 

them in the other. 

children to their parents relations t 

and to exterminate the monſter Ariſtogracy, root and branch — the French 

Conſtitution has deſtroyed the law of 

el] lies the monſter ; and Nir. Burke, it h 

Hitherto we have conſidered ariſt 
We have now to conſider it in another. 
or behind, or ſide-ways, or any wa 


plate their younger offspring. 
Jo reſtore, theref 


RIMOGENITURESUIP, 
pleaſes, may write its epit 
racy chiefly in one point o 
But whether we view it before 
"clfe, domeRically or publicly, it is 


In France, ariſtocracy had one fea 
it has in ſome other countries. 


' Houſe of Peers. 


be legiſlators for a nation. 


Jer of ariſtocracy ſhews itſclf to us in this law. 
It is a law againſt every law of nature, and Nature herſelf calls for its de- 
ſtruction. Eitabliſh family juſtice, and ariſtocracy falls. By the ariſto- 
cratical la of primogenitureſhip, in a family of ſix children, five are ex- 
poſed. * Ariſtocracy has never more thaij one child, The reſt are begotten 
to be devoured. They are thrown to the cannibal for prey, and the unna- 
tural parent prepares the unnatural repaſt. 

As every thing which is out of natur&in man, affeRs, more or leſs, the 
e children which the ariſtocracy 


in one line, and nothing akin to 
e, parents to their children, and 
each other, and man to {ocicty— 


Here then 
_ 


view. 


Pe leſs in its countenance than what 
It did not compole a body of hereditary 
legiſlators. It was not © a corporatto of ariflocracy,” for ſuch I have heard 
M. de la Fayette deſcribe an Engli 
mine the grounds upon which the Fr 
having ſuch a Rouſe in France. 

Becauſe, in the fir{t place, as is al 
: up by family tyranny and injuittce. | 
| Seconely, Becauſe there is an unnatural unfitneſs in an ariſtocracy to 
Their ideas of diſtributive juſlice are corrupted at 
every ſource. They begin life by trampling on all their younger brothersand 
ſiſters, and relations of every kind, ahd are taught and educated ſo to do. 
With what idcas of juſtice or honour can that man enter a houſe of legiſla- 
tion, who abſorbs in his own perſon the inheritance of a whole family of 
children, ordoles out to them ſome pitiful portion with the inſolence of agitt? 

Thirdly, Becauſe the idea of hereditary legiſlators is as incouſiſtent as 
that of hereditary judges, or hereditary juries; and as abſurd as an here- 
ditary mathematician, or an hereditary wile man; and as ridiculous as an 
hereditary poet-laureat. 

Fourthly, Becauſe a body of men holdin 
body, ought not to be truſted by any body. 
| Fifthly, Becauſe it is continuing the uncivilized principle of governments 
| founded on conqueſt, and the baſe idea of man having property in man, 
| and governing him by perſonal right, 


Let us then cxa- 
ch Conſtitution has reſolved againſt 


ady mentioned, ariſtocracy is kept 


g themſclves accountable to no- 


Sixthly, 
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Sixthly, Becauſe ariſtocracy has a tendency to degenerate the human ſpe- 
cies, —By the univerſal economy of nature it is known, and by the inſtance 
of the Jews it it proved, that the human ſpecies has a tendency to degenerate, 
in any ſmall number of perſons, when ſeparated from the general ſtock of 
ſociety, and intermarrying conflantly with each other, It defeats even its 
pretended end, and becomes in time the oppofite of what is noble in men, 
Mr. Burke talks of nobility ; let him ſhew what it is. The greateſt cha- 
rafters the world have known, have riſen on the democratic floor. Ariſto- 
cracy has not been able to keep a proportionate pace with democracy. The 


artificial Non Lx ſhrinks into a dwarf before the Nor z of Nature; and in 


the few inſtances of thoſe (for there are ſome in all countries) in whom na- 
ture, as by a miracle, has ſurvived in ariſtocracy, Tuosz MEN DESPISE IT» 
— But it is time to proceed to a new ſub'eR, 

The French conſtitution has reformed the condition of the clergy, It has 
raiſed the income of the lower and middle elaſſes, and taken from the higher, 
None is now leſs than twelve hundred livres (fifty pounds ſterſing) nor any 
higher than above two or three thouſand pounds, What will Mr, Burke 
place againſt this? Hear what he ſays. 

He ſays, „That the people of England can ſee without pain or grudging, 


an archbiſhop precede a duke; they can fee a biſhop of Durham, or a 


«« biſhop of Winchefter, in poſſefiion of £,10,000 a year; and cannot fee 
© why it is in worſe hands than eftates to the like amount in the hands 
« of this carl or that ſquire.“ And Mr. Burke offers this as an example 
to France. 

As to the firſt part, whether the archbiſhop precedes the duke, or the duke 
the biſhop, it is, I believe, to the people in general, ſomewhat like S:ernbo!4 
and Hophins or Heptins and Sternbo/d ; you may put which you pleaſe firſt: 
And as I conſeſs that I do not undeiſtand the merits of this cafe, I will not con- 
tend it with Mr, Bu:ke, 

But with reſpect to the latter, I have ſomething to ſay.— Mr. Burke has 
not put the caſe right — he compariſon is out of order, by teing put between 
the biſhop and the ea lor the ſquite. It ought to be put b tween the biſhop 
and the curate, and then it will ſtand thus :==Tbe perp'e of Erglard cen ſee 
withyut pam or predging, a biſtep of Durham, or a biſbep of Wincheſter, in peſ- 
Jejfrom of ten thouſand t oni a-year, and a curate on thirty or forty pruuds a-year 
cr leſs No, Sir, they certainly do not fee thoſe things without great pain or 
prudging. It is a caſe that app lies itſelf to every man's ſenſe of juſtice, and 
is one among many that calls aloud for a conſtitution, 

In France, the cry of ©: tte church | the church] was repeated as often as 
in Mr. Burke's book, and as loudly as when the diſſenter's bill was before the 
Engliſh parliament; but the generality of the French clergy were not to be 


| Geceived by this cry any longer, They knew, that whatever the pretence 


might be, it was them'elves who were one of the rin ipal objects of it, It 
was the cry of the high beneficed clergy, to prevent any reguiation of income 
tak ing place between thoſe of ten thouſand a-year and the parith prieſt, T hey 
therefore, joined their caſe to thoſe of every other oppreſſed claſs of men, and 
by their union obtained redreſs, 

The French conſtitution has aboliſhed tythes, that ſource of perpetual di“ 
content between the tythe-holder and the pariſhioner. When land is held 
on tythe, it is the condition of an eftate held between two parties; the one 
receiving one-tenth, and the other nine-tenths of the produce: And, conſe- 
quently, on principles of equity, if the eſtate can be improved, and made to 
produce by that improvement double or treble what it did before, or in any 
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other ratio, the expence of ſuch improvement ought to be. borne in like pro- 
portion between the parties who are to ſhare the produce. But this is not the 
caſe in tythes ; the farmer beais the whole expence, and the tythe-holder 
takes a tenth of the improvement, in addition to the original tenth, and by 
this means gets the value of two tenths, inſtead of one. This is another 
caſe that calls for a conſtitution, 

The French conſtitution hath aboliſhed or renounced Te eration, and Intol- 
Lrance alſo, and hath eſtabliſhed UNIVERSAL RicuT or CoN:ClENCE. 

Toleration is not the oppr/ite of Intole rance, but is the countirferr of it. 
Boch are defpotiſms, The one aſſumes to itſelf the right of with -ho ding 
Liberty of Conicience, and the other of granting it. The one is the pope 
armed with fire an! faggot, and the other is the ſelling or granting indu gen- 
cies, The former is church and ftate, end the latter is church and traffic. 

But Toleration may be viewed in a much ſtronger light. Man worſhips 
not himſelf, but his Miker ; and the liberty of conſcience which be claims 
is not for the ſervice uf himſelf, but of his God, In ths cat, th reſore, we 
muſt neceſſ:rily have the aſſociated idea of two beings; the mvrial who rene 
ders the worſhip, and the IMwor TAL BEING who is worſhipped, Tolera - 
tion, therefore, places itſelt, not between man and man, nor between church 
and church, nor between one denuminetion of religion and another, but be- 
tween God and man; between the being who worſhips, and the Being who 
is worſkipped ; and by the ſame act of aſſumed authority by which it tolerates 
man to pay his worſhip, it preſumptuouſly and blaſphemouſly ſets itielt up to 
tolerate the Almighty to receive it. 

Were a Bill brought into any parliament, intitled © An AcT to tolerate 
& or grant liberty to the Almighty to receive the worſhip of a Jew or a Turk, 
or * to prohibit the Almighty from receiving it, all men would ſtartle, and 
call it blaſphemy, There would be an uproar, The preſumption of tolera- 
tion in religious matters would then preſent itſelf unmaſked : But the pre- 
ſumption is not the leſs becauſe the name of Man'“ only appears to thofe 
Jaws, for the sſſocia ed idea of the zo» ſhipper and the ww rſhipgped cannot be 
ſeparated. — Who, then, art thov, vain cuft and aſhes ! by whatever name 
thou art called, whether a King, a Biſhop, a Church, or a State, a Parliament, 
or any thing el'e, that obtrudeſt thine infignificance between the ſoul of man 
and its Mak:+1 ? Mind thine own concerns, Ii he believes not as thou 
believeſt, it is a proof that thou believeſt not as he believeth, and there is no 
earthly power can determine between you, 

With reſpect to what are called denominations of religion, if every one is 
left to judge of its own religion, there is no ſuch thing as a feligion that is 
wrong; but if they are to judge of each others religion, there is no ſuch a 
thing as a religion that is tight; and therefore, a the world is rigtt or all 
the world is wrong. But with reſpect to region itſelf, without cgara to 
names, and as direting iticlf_ from the univerſal family of m:nkind to the 
Divine object of all adoration, it is man bringing to bis Maker the fruits of 
bis heart ; and though thoſe fruits may differ ſrom each other like the fruits 
of the earth, the grateful tribute of every one is accepted. 

A B ſh p of Durham, cr « Piſhop of Wincheſter or the Archbiſhop who 
heads th- Dukes, who will not refuſe a tvthe-ſheat of wheat, becauſe it is not 
a cock of hay; nor a cock of hay, becauſe it is not a ſheaf of wheat; nor a 
Pig, becaule it is neither one nor the other: But theſe ſame perſons, under 
the figure of an eſtabliſhed church, will not pei mit their Maker to receive 
the varied tythes of man's devetion. 


One of the continual. choruſſes of Mr, Burke's book is, „Church and 
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at State.“ He does not mean ſome one particular church, or ſome one par- 
ticular ſtate, but any church and ſtate; and he uſes the term as a general 


figure to hold forth the political doctrine of always uniring the church with 


the ſtate in ee country, and he cenſures the National Aſſembly for not 
having gone this in France, —Leet us beſtow a few thoughts on this ſubject. 

All relivions are in their nature kind and benign, and united with prin» 
ciples of morality, They could not have made proſelites at firſt, by pro- 
f-fling any thing that was vicious, cruel, perſecuting, or immoral. Like 
every thing elſe, they had their beginning; à d they proceeded by perſuaſſon, 
exhortation, and example. How then is it that they loſe their native mildneſs 
and become moroſe and intol-rans ? 

It proceeds from the connection which Mr. Burke recommends. By en- 
gendering the church with the ſtate, a fort of mule- animal, capable only of 
deſtroying, and not of breeding up, is produced, called The Church eftabl:ſhed 
by Law, It is a ſtranger, even from its birth, to any parent mother on which 
it is begotten, and whom in time it kicks out and deftroys, 

The inqu:fition in Spain does not proceed from the religion originally pro- 
feſſed, but from this mule animal, engendered between the church and the 
flate, The burnings in Smithfield proceeded from the ſame heterogeneous 
production; and it was the regeneration ot this ſtrange animal in England 
afterwards, that renewed rancour and irreligion among the inhabitants, and 
that drove the people called Quakers and Diſſenters to America, Perſecu- 
tion is not an original feature in any religion ; but it is always the ſtrongly 
marked feature of all law-religions, or religions eſtabliſned by Jaw, Take 


away the law-eſtabliſhment, and every religion re- aſſumes its original benig- ; 


nity, In America, a Catholic Prieſt is a good citizen, a good character, and 
a good neighbour ; an Epiſcopalian Miniſter is of the ſame deſcription : And 
this proceeds, independently of the men, from there being no law- eſtabliſh · 
ment in America, s 

Ik alſo we view this matter in a temporal ſenſe, we ſhall fee the ill effects 
it has had on the proſperity of nations. The union of church and ſtate has 
impoveriſhed Spain. The revoking the edit of Nantz drove the filk manu- 
faQture from France into England; aad church and fate are now driving the 
cotton manufacture from England to America and France, Let then Mr, 
Burke continue to preach his antipolitical doctrine of Church and State, It 
will do ſome good, The National Aﬀemoly will not follow his advice, but 
will benefit by his folly, It was by obſerving the ill effects of it in England 
that America has bren warned againſt it; and it is by experiencing them in 
France, that the National Aſſembly have abol:ſhed it, and, like America, 
have eftabliſh*d uN VER SAL RIGHT OF CONSCIEN 


CE, AND UNIVERSAL 
RIGHT OF CLITIZENSH!Pp®|, . 


- I will 


* Whin in any c unte we ſee extraordinary circumPances taking place, they 
naturally lead any man who bas a talent for obſervation and inveſlizaticn, to en- 
guire into the cauſes, The manufattures of Mancheſer, Birmingham, and 
Sheffield, are the principal manuſattnres in Enrland, From whence did this 
artje? Al little objervation Twill explain tle caſe, The principal, and the gene- 
rality of the inhabitants f theſe places, are not of what is called in England, 


the church eſtabliſhed by law; and they, or their fathers, (/ it is within but - 


a fery years,) withdrew frem the perſecution of the chartered teauns, where t:ſt= 
laws mere particu/arly op:rate, and eflabliſhed a ſort of aſylum for themſelves 
in theſe places, It was the only aſyhm that then offered, fer the reft of Enrepe 
was worſe, But the caſe is now changing, France and America M all c mrs 
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J will here ceaſe the compariſon with teſpect to the principles of the 
French conſtitution, and conclude this part of the ſubject with a few obſer- 
vations on the crganization of the formal parts of the French and Engliſh 
governamente. 

The executive power in each country is in the hands of a perſon ſtiled the 
King; but the French conſtitution diſtinguiſhes between the King and the 
Sovereign: It conſiders the ſtation of King as official, and places Sovere gnty 
in the nation. 4 

The repreſentatives of the nation, who compoſe the National Aſſembly, 
and who are the legiſlative power, originate in and ſrom the people by elec- 
tion, as an inherent right in the people — In England it is otherwiſe 3 and 
this ariſes trom the original eſtabliſhment of what is called its nonarchy ; 
for, as by the conqueſt all the rights of the people or the nation were ab- 
ſorbed into the hands of the Conqueror, and who added tie title of King to 
that of Conqueror, thoſe ſame matters which in France are now held as rights 
in the people, or in the nation, are held in England as grants from what :+ 
called the Ciown. The Parliament in England, in both its branches, was 
erected by patents from the deſcendants of the Conqueror, The Houle of 
Commons did not originate as a matter of r ht in the people to delegate or 
clect, but as a grant or boon, | 

By the French Conſtitution, the Nation is always named before the Kk ng, 
Tue third article of the Declaration of Rights ſays, T/c naticn is eſſentra/ly 
the ſuurce (or fountain) of all ſevercignty.”” Mr, Burke argues, that, in Eng- 
land, a King is the fountatn—that he is the fountain of all konour, But as 
this idea is evidently deſcended from the Conqueſt, I ſh-1} make no other fe- 
mark upon it, than that it is the nature of conqueſt to turn every thing up- 
fide down; and as Mr. Burke will not be refuſed the privilege of ipeaxing 
twice, and as there are but two parts in the figure, the ſcnhntain and the jp: its 
he will be right the ſecond time. 

The French conſtitution puts the 1: giflative beſore the executive; the Law 
before the King; La Loi, Le Roi. This alfo is in the natural o der of 
thing« z becauſe laws muſt have exiſtence, before they can have execution, 

7 


welcome, and initiate them into all the rights of citizenſhig, el ard inte, 
rheref re, will, but perhaps too late, diftate in England, what reaſon and [u/!1ce 
c uid net. Thoſe manafactures are withdrawing, and are a in other places, 
There is now erefting at Paſſey, three miles from Pai, 2 large cett will, 
and ſeveral are already erected in America, Stan after the rejecting tte bill fry 
repealing the teſt-law, ene of the richeft manufacturers in F ng lard faid in n:y 
bearing. England, Sir, is not a country for a diſſenter to live in — we 1 
go to Frame.” Theſe are truths, and it js doirg juſtire to both parties te / 
them. It is cli y the diſſenters who have carricd Engliſ> manufufure to tt, 
bei rbt they are now at, and th: ſame men hade it in their peer to carry them 
away; and theugb thoſe manufofures vi. afterwards continue tc be mate is 
thee places, the ſoreign mark t wili be laſt. There are ſrequertly appearing in 
the London Gazete, extrafls ſrem certain act to treten machines end i, 
as far as they can exterd ts ferſrns, from gairg out of ite country, It appears 
from theſe, that the ill effects of the te -e end chnrch-eflab! ſoment begin 10 be 
much ſuſpefed ; but the remedy of force can never [+ 7 the remedy of reaſon, 
In the progreſs of leſs than a century, all the unrepreſented part of Enplad, uf all 
denomi nation, which is at ſtaſi a bunared times the mofl rumerons, may begin 15 
fect the n ceſſity of a cenflitutice and i! e all thije matters will come regular! 
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A Rin in Fraace does no-, in aJijreſſing himſelf to the National Aſſembly, 
ſay, * My aſſembly,“ fimilar to the phraſe uſed in England of my lia - 
ment ;** neither can he uſe it conſiſtently with the conſtitution, nor could it 
de admitted, There may be propriety in the uſe of it in England, becauſe, as 
is .bef..re mentioned, both Houtes ot Parliament originated from what is 
called the Crown by patent or boon - nd not from the inherent rights of the 
people, as the National Allembly does in France, and whole name deſignates 
Its origin, 

The Preſident of the National Aſſembly does not aſk the King to grant te 
the Aſſembly liberty of fpeech, as is the caſe with the Englich Houſe of Cam- 
mons. The conititutional dignity of che National Aſfembly cannot debaſe 
it elf. Speech is, in the firſt place, one of the natural rights of man always 
r-tain?d; and w.th reſpect to the Nations! Aſſembly, the uſe of it is their 
duty, and the nation is their authority, They were elected by the greateſt 
boay of men exerciſing the right of election the European wor.d ever ſaw. 
They ſprung nut fron the filth of rotten boroughs, nor are they the vaffal 
repreſentatives of ariſtocratical ones, Fecling the proper dignity of their 
character, they ſupport it, Their parliamentary language, whether for or 
againit a queſtion, is free, bold, ani manly, and extends to all the parts 
and circumſtances of the caſe, If any matt-r or ſubject reſpeAing the ex- 
ecutive department, or the perſon who preſides in it (the King), comes be- 
fore them, it is debated on with the ſpirit of men, and the language of gen- 
tlemen; and their anſwer, or their addreſs, is returneJ in the ſame ſtile. 
They ſtand not aloof with the gaping vacuity of vulgar ignorance, nor bent 
with the cringe of ſycophantic infignificance, The gracetul pride of trutu 
knows no ex'remes, and prelerves, in every latitude of life, the right-angled 
character of man. | 

Let us now look to the other fide of the queſtion.— In the addreſſes of the 
Fngliſh Parliaments to their Kings, we fee neither the intrepid ſpirit of the 
old Parlia nents of France, nor the ſerene dignity of the preſent National 
Aſlembiy ; neither do we ſee in them any thing ot the tile of Engliſh man- 
ners, which border ſomewhat on b'untneſs, Since then they are n-ither of 
foreign extraction, nor naturally of Engliſh product ion, their origin muſt be 
ſught tor eiſewhere, and that origin is from the Norman Conqueſt, They 
are evidently of the vaſſalage cla's of manners, and emphatically mark the 
proſirate d ſtance that ex:its in no other condition of men than between the 
conqu rot and conquered, That this vaſſalage idea and ſtile of ſpeaking way 
not got rid of even at the Revolution of 1688, is evident from the declaration 
of Parliament to William. and Mary, in theſe words: “ We do moſt bumbly 
&« and faithfully ſutmit ourſelves, our heirs and poſt-rity, for ever.“ Sub- 
m'flion is wholty a valſalage term, repugnant to the dignity ot Freedom, and 
an echo ef the language uſed at the Conqueſt, 


As the eſtimation of all things is by compariſon, the Revolution of 1688, 


however from circumſtances it may have been exalted beyond its value, will 
fand its level, It is already on the wane, eclipſed by the enlarged orb of 
reaſon, and the luminous revolutions of America and France. In lefs than 
another cent muy, it will go, as well, as Mr. Burke's labours, © to the family 
vault cf all the Capulets,** 

But there is a truth that ought to be made known : I have had the oppor- 
tunity of ſeeing it; which is, 2547, ro'withſtanding appearances, there is mot 
any deſcription of men that deſpiſe monarchy jo much as courtiers, But they 
well know, that if it were ſeen by others, as it is ſeen by them, the juggle 


* 


could not be kept up. They are in the condition of men who get their living 
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by a ſhow, and to whom the folly of that ſhow is fo familiar that they ridi- 
cule it; but were the aud:ence to be made as wiſe in this reſpect as them- 
ſelves, there would be an end to the ſhow and to the profits with it. The 
difference between a republican and a courtier with reſpect to monarchy, is, 
that the one oppoſes monarchy, believing it to be ſomething ; and the other 
laughs at it, knowing it to be nothing. 

As I uſed ſometimes to correſpond with Mr, Burke, believing him then 
to be a man of ſounder principles than his book ſhews him to be, I wrote to 
him laſt winter from Paris, and gave him an account how proſperouſly mat - 
ters were geing on. Among other ſubjects in that letter, I referced to the 
happy fituation the National Aſſembly were placed in; that they had taken 
a ground on which their moral duty and their political intereſt we:e unit- d. 
They have not to hold out a language which they do not themſelves believe, 
for the fraudulent purpoſe of making others believe it, Their flation re- 
quires no artifice to ſupport it, and can only be maintained by enlightning 
mankind, It is not their intereſt to cheriſh ignorance, but to diſpel it. 
They are not in the caſe of a miniſterial or an oppoſition piriy in England, 
who, though they are oppoſed, ere ſtill united to keep up the common myſ- 
te y. The National Aſſembly muſt throw open a mag zine of light, It 
muſt ſhew man the proper character of man; and the nearer it can bring 
him to that ſtandard, the flironger the National Aſſembly becomes. 

In contemplating the French conflitution, we lee in it a 1ational order of 
things. The principles harmeniſe with the forms, and both with their 
origin. It may perhaps be ſaid as an excuſe for bad forme, that th:yare yothing 
more than forms ; but this is a miſtake, Forms giow out of principles, and 
operate to continue the principles they grow frem, It is impoſſible to prac- 


tiſe a bad form on any thing but a bad principle, It cannot be ingrafted on 


a good one; and wherever the ſorn.s in any government are bad, it is a 
certain indication that the principles are bad alſo, 
I will here finally cloſe this ſubject. I begen it by remerking that Mr, 


Borke had wolur.tarily declined going into a compariton of the Engliſh and 


French conſſitutions. He apolcęiſes (in page 241) for not doing it, by ſay- 
ing that he had not time, Mr, Burke's book was upwards of eight months 
in hand, and is extended to a volume of three hundred and ſixty-ſix pages. 
As his omiſſion dees injury to his cauſe, his apology makes it worſe; and 
men on the Ergliſh fide the wat-r will begin to = whether there is 
not ſome radical defect in what is called the Engliſh conſtitution, that made 
it neceſſary for Mr, Buike to ſuppreſs the compariſon, to avoid bringing it 
into view. 

As Mr. Burke has not written on conſtitutions, ſo neither has he written 
on the French 1evolu:jon. He gives no account of its commencement or 
progreſs, He only expreſſes his woneer, * It looks, ſays he, „to me, 
« 2s if I were in a great Criſis, not of the affairs of France alone, but of all 
«« Europe, perhaps cf more than Europe, All circumſtances taken together, 
„the French Revolution is the moſt aſtoniſhing that has hitherto happened 
« in the world.“ 

As wiſe men are aſtoniſhed at fooliſh things, and other people at wiſe ones, 
] know not on which ground to account for Mr, Buike's aſtoniſhment ; but 
ccrtain it is, that he dots nut underſtand the French revolution. It has ap- 
parently burſt forth like a creation from a chaos, but it is no more than the 
conſequence of a mental revolution priorily exiſting in France, The mind of 
the nation had changed before-hand, and the new order of things had naturally 
tollowed the new order of thoughts.-I will here; as conciſely as I can, trace 

out 
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out the growth of the French revolution, and mark the circumſtances taht 
have contributed to produce it. 

The deſporiſm of Louis XIV. united with the gaiety of h's court, and the 
gaudy oſtentation of his character, had ſo humbled, and at the ſame time lo 
faſcinated the miod of Fran.e, that the p-ople appeared to have loſt all ſenſe 
of their own dignity, in contemplating that of their Grand Monarch : And 
the whole reign of Louis XV. remarkable only for weakneſs and effeminacy, 
made no other alteration than that of ſpreading a ſort of lethargy over the 
nation, from which it ſhewed no diſpoſition to riſ:, 

The only figns which appeared of the ſpirit of Liberty during thoſe periods, 

are to be found in the writings of the French philoſophers, Monte/quieu, 
preſident of the Parliament of Bourdeaux, went as far as a writer under a 
deſpotie government could well proceed ; and being obliged to divide himſelf 
between principle and piudence, his mind often appears under a veil, and ws 
ought to give him credit tor more than he has expreſſed, 

Voltaire, who was both the fla terer and the ſatiriſt of deſpotiſm, took 
atother line. His torte lay in expoſing and ridiculing the ſuperſtitions which 
pr eſt-craft united wi h fta'e-craft hid interwoven with governments. It 


_ was nct trom the purity of his principles, or his love of mankind, (for ſatire 


and philanthropy are not naturally concordant,) but from his ſtrong capacity 
ol ſeeing folly it its true ſhape, and his irreſiſtible propenſity to expoſe i it, that 
he made thoſe attacks. They were however as formidable as if the motives 
had been virtuous z and he merits the thanks, rather than the re of man- 
wa 

On the contrary, we find in the writ ings of Rouſſeau and the Abbe 
Raygal, a Jovelineſs of ſentiment in favéur of liberty, that excites reſpect, 
and-elevates the human faculties; but h.ving raiſed this ani ation, they 
do not direct its opera- ions, and leave the mind in love with RY 
without deſcriting the mant of poiT fling t. 

The writings of Qieſ..oy, Torge, and the friends of thoſe au . 
are of the ſerious k1: na; but they Iabuured under the ſame d:ſadvantage 
with Monteſquieu : "Their writings atound with moral maxims of govern- 
ment, but ate 1ather ditedted to, economiſe 2nd reform the adminiftra- 
tion of the government, than the g-bernment itſelf. 

But 21: thoſe writings, and many others, hid their weight; and by the 
different q anner in which they treated the ſobject of government, Mounteſ- 
quien by his judgment and knowledge of jaws, Voltaire by his wit, 
R uſſeau and Rayral by their animation, and Queſnay and Turgot by 
their m-ral maxims ard ſyſtems of œcoromy, readers of every clais may 
meet with ſ-mething to their taſte, and a ſpirit of political enquiry began 


to diffoſe itſelf through the nation at the time of the diſpute between 


England and the then colonies of America broke out, 

In the war which France afterwards engaged in, it is very well known 
that the nation appeared to be befoe hand with the French miniſtry, 
Each of them had its view: But thoſe views were ditected to different 
objecte; The one Cf. ught liberty, and the cther retaliaticn on England. 
Tne French officers and ſold'ers who after this went to Ametica, . were 


- eventually placed in the ſchool of Freedom, and learned the practice as 


we 1 as the principles of it by heart. 

As it is impoſſible to ſeparate the military events which took place in 
America, from the principles of the American revolution, the. publication 
of thoſe events in France neceſſarily connetted themſelves with the prin- 


ciples which pioduced the ns Many of the facts were in themieives prin» 
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ciples; ſuch as the Declaration of American Independence, and the 
"Treaty of Alliance between France and America, which recogniſed the 
natural right of man, and juſtified reſiſtance to oppreſſion. 

"Che then minifter of France, Count Vergennes, was nut the friend of 
America; and it is both juſtice and gratitude to fay, that it was the . 
qucen of France who gave the cautfe of America à faſhion at the French 
court, Cœmt Vergennes was the pericnal and focial friend of Dr. Frank- 
lin; and the doctor bad obtained, by his fenf:ble gracefulneſs, a fort of 
mileence over him; but, wah retpect to principles, Count Vergennes was 
2 deſpot. 

the ſituation ef Dr. Franklin, as miniſler from America to France, 

N.ould be takcu into the chain of circumſtantes. The diplomatic charac» 
ter is of itſclt the narroweſt ſphere of ſocicty that nan can act in. It 
forbids intercouris by a reciprocity of ſuſpiciom; and a diplomatic is u 
fort of uncouncded atom, continually repeiling and tepelled. But thr 
was not the caſe with Dr. Fraukhu. He was not the diplomatic of a 
court but of MAN, His character as a philofopher had been long 
etablilhcd, aud bis circle of toviety in France was univerſal. 

Caunt Vergonncs refifted for a confiderable time the publication in 
France 6: the American conititutions, tranſlated into the French language; 
but even iu dus he wes obliged to give ny to public opinion, and a fort 
of proprifty ju acomming to appear What he had undertaken to defend. 

The Amoaicen cvoltitutions were to liberty what a gran mar is to 
iauguage;: They celine its parts of ſpeech and practically eonſtruct them 
into ſyntax. | 

Ihe peculiar ſituation of the then Marquis de la Fayette is another link 
in the great chain. He ſerved in America as an American officer under a 
commiſſion of Congreſs, and by the univerſality of his acquaintance was 
in cloſe friendſhip with the civil government of America, as well as with 
the military line. He ſpoke the language of the country, entered into 
the diſcuſſions on the princhples of government, and was always a welcome 
friend at any electien. 

When the war cloſed a vaſt reinforcement to the cauſe of liberty ſpread 
itſelf over France, by the return of the French officers and ſoldiers. A 
knowledge of the practice was then joined to the theory; and all that 
was wanting to give it real exiſtence Was opportunity. Man cannot, 
properly ſpeaking, make circumſtances ſor his purpoſe, but he always has 
it in his power to improve them when they occur; and this was the caſe 
in France. | | 

M. Neckar was diſplaced in May, 1781 
the finances afterwards, and particularly during the extravagant admini- 
ſtration of M. Calonne, the revenue of France, which was nearly twenty- 
four millions ſterling per year, was bechme uncqual to the expenditure, 
not becauſe the revenue had decreaſed, — becauſe the expences had 
mereaſed; and this was the circumſtance which the nation laid hold of to 
bring forward a revolution. The Engliſh miniſter, Mr. Pitt, has fre- 
quently alluded to the ſlate of the French finances in his budgets, without 
underſtanding the ſubject. Had the French parliaments been as ready 
to regiſter edicts for new taxes as an Engliſh parliament is to grau: them, 
there had been no derangement in the finances, nor yct any revolution ; 
but this will better explain itielf as I proceed. 

It will be neceifary here to ſhew how taxes were formerly raiſed in 
France. The king, er rather ths court of miniliry acting under the wic 
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and by the ill management of 
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Rights of Man. it 
of that name, framed the edits for taxes at their own diſcret'on, and 
ſent them to the parliaments to be regiſtered; for until tney were re- 
giſtered by the parliaments, they were not operative. Diſputes had 
long exiſted between the court and the parliaments with reſpect to the 
extent of the pail ament's authority on this head. The court inſiſted 
that the -uthority of parliaments went no farther than tu remorftrate or 
ſhew reaſons againſt the tax, reſerving to itſelf the right of determining 
whether the reaſons were well or ill founded; and in conſequence thereof, 
either to withdraw the edit as a matter of choice, or to order it to be 
enregiſtered as a matter of authority, The parliaments on their part 
inſiſted, that they had not only a right to remonſtrate, but to reject; and 
on this ground thy were always ſupported by the nation, 

But, to return to the order of my narrative=—=M. Calonne wanted money 
and as he knew the ſturdy diſpoſitions of the parliaments with reſpect to 
new taxet, he ingeniouſly fought either to approach them by a more gentle 
means than that of dire& authority, or to get over their heads by a 
mancuvte z ind for this purpuſe he revived the project of afſembling a 
body of men from the ſeveral provinces, unter the ſtyle of an“ Aſſembly 
of the Netables, or Men of Note, who met in 1787, and who were 
either to recommend taxes to the parliaments, or to act as a parliament 
them ſelves. An aſſembly under this name had been called in 1617. 

As we are to view this as the firſt practical ſtep towards the tevolu- 
tion, it will be proper to enter into ſome particulars reſpecting it, The 
Aſſembly of he Notables has in ſome places been miſtaken for the States- 
General, but was whoily a different body; the States- General being always 
by eleftion. The perſons who compoſed the Aſſembly of the Notables 
were all nominated by the king, and conſiſted of one hundred and forty 
members. But as M. Calonne could not depend on a majority of this 
aſſembly in his favor, he very ingeniouſly arranged them in uch a man- 
ner as to make forty-four a majority of one hundred and forty: To effect 
this, he diſpoſed of them into ſeven ſeparate committees, of twenty mem- 
bers each, Every general queſtion was to be decided, not by a mzjority, 
of pe ſons, but by a majority of committees; and as eleven votes would 
make a majority in a committee, and four committees a majority of ſeven, 
M. Calonne had good reaſon to conclude, that as forty-four would deter- 
mine any general queſtion, he could not be out-voted. But all his plans 
deceived him, and 1a the event became his overthiow. 

The then Marquis de la Fayette was placed in the ſecond committee, of 
which Count d' Artois was preſident: And as money matters was the object, 
it naturally brooght into view every circumſtance connected with it, 
M. de la Fayette made a verbal charge againſt Calonne, for ſelling crown - 
lands to the amount of two millions of livres, in a manner that appeared to 
be unknown to the King. The Count D' Artois (as if to intimidate, for 
the Baſtille was then in being) aſked the Marquis if he weuld render the 
charge in writing ? He replied, that he would — The Count D' Artois did 
not demand it, but brought a meſſage from the King to that purport, 
M. de la Fayette then delivered in his charge in writing, to be given to 
the King, undertaking to ſupport it. No farther proceedings were had 
upon this affair; but M. Calonne was ſoon after diſmiſſed by the King, 
and ſet off to England, 

As M. de la Fayette, ſrom the experience of what he had ſeen in 
America, was better acquainted with the ſcience of civil government than 
the generality of the members who compoſed the Aſſembly of the Notables 
could then be, the bruat of the buſineſs fell conſiderably to his ſhare, The 
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Ja Fayette, upon various ſubject-. 
incurred, the latter propoſed to remedy, them, by accommedating the ex- 
pences to the revenue, inſt-ad of 1he revenue to the expences; ard as 
objects cf reform he prepoſed to abol'ſh the Baſtille, and all the State- 
priſons throughout the nation, (the keeping of which was attended with 
treat expence,) and to ſuppreſs the Lertres de Cachet: But thoſe matters 
were not then much atterded to; ard with 1eſpeCt to Lettr.s de Cacber, 
a majcrity ef the nobles appeared to be ir fh of th:m, 

On the ſubjeR of tu; plying the treaſury by new taxes, the aſſembly 
declined taking the matter on then. ſelves, concurring in the opinion, that 
they had not aithority, In a debate on this ſubjet, M. ce la Fayette 
ſais, that tai fing money by taxes could only be done bya National Aſſembly, 
freely elected by the people, and acticg as their- repreſentatives. Do yeu 
mean fa'd the Count d'Artois, the State:-Genre/Y M. de la Fayente 
replied, that he did, Will yon, ſaid the Count d' Arteis, gn what you 
ſay, to be given to the king? The other replied, that he not only would 
do this, bot that he would go farther, and fay, that the effeAual mode 
would be for the king to agree to the eſtabliſhment of a conſtitution. 

As one of the ; lans had thus failed, that of getting the aſſembly to aQ 
as a p*rVament, the other came into view that of er commendirg. On 
this ſabje?, the Aſſembly agreed to recommend two new taxes to te 
enregi#cred by the Pariizment: The one a flamp-tax, and the other a 
territorial, or fort of land-tax, The two have been eftimated at about five 
milllons ſterling per aum. We have. now to turn our attention to the 
Parliaments, on whom the buſineſs was again devolving. 

The Auchbiſhop of Thoul>uſe (ſince Archb;ſhop of Sens, and now a Car- 
inal) was appointed to the admi: itrat on of the finances, ſoon aſter the 
oitmiſſion of Calonne. He wes alſo made Prin e Miniſter, an cffice that 
did not always cxiſt in France, When this cflice did not exif, the Chief 
of each of the principal departments tranſ«ed bufineſs immediately with 
the King; but when a Prime Miniſter was app«inted, they did bufire's 
only with him, The Archbiſhop arrived at more State authority than 
any miniſter ficce the Duke de Choiſculs/and the nation was ſtrongly dii- 
poſed in his favour; but by a line of conduct ſcarcely to be accounted. for, 
he perverted every opportunity, turned out a Cefpot, and ſunk into diſ- 
grace and a Cardinal. 2 

The Aſſembly of the Notables having Froken up, the new Miniſter ſent 
the edits fon the two new taxes recommiend:'d by the Aflemb y to the 
Parliaments, to be enregifteree, They, & courſe, came firſt before the 
Parliament of Paris, who returned for anſaef, That with ſuch a reverue 41 
tte reticn then jupprrtid, the name of taxis h lt nit to le menticncd, but for 
te purfoſe ef reducing them; and thiew bothahke ec icts cut “. ö 

On this re'u'sl, the Farliament was ordered to Verlaiiles, where, in the 
- uſyal ferm, the King bela, what, uncer the old government, was called 
a Bed ef Juſtice z and the two edicts were enregiſtered in preſence of the 
parliament, by an. order of State, in the manner mentioned in page 41. 
On this, the perliamett immediate'y returned to Paris, renewed the:r 
teſſien in form, and ordered the enregiſtering to be ſtruck out, declaring 
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that every thing done et Verſailles was illegal. All the members of the 
Parliament were then ſerved with Lett:es de Cacbet, and exiled to Trois 3 
but as they continued as infl-xtble in exile as before, and as yengeance 
did not ſupply the place of taxes, they were afier a ſhort time recalled to 
Pati-. 

The edicts were again tendered to them, and the Count d' Artois under- 
took to act as re; reſentative to the King, Fer this purpoſe, be came from 
Ver ailles to Paris in a train of procefſion; and the parliament was 
aſſembled to receive him. But ſhow and parade had loſt their in- 
fluence in France; and with whatever ideas of importance he ſet off with, 
he bad to return with thoſe of mor. ification and difappointment, On 
alighting from his carriage to aſcend the fleps of the Parliament - houſe, 
the crowd, which was numercuſſ collected, threw out trite expreſſions, 
faying, '* This is Monfi-ur d'Aitois, who wants more of our money to 
ſpend?” The marked difapprobation which he ſaw, impreſſed him with 
1 and the word Aar armes! (To arms!) was given out by 
the officer of the guards who atterded him. It was fo loudly vociferated, 
that it echoed through the avenues of the houſe, and produced a tem- 
porary confuſion: I was then ſtanding in one of the apartments through 
which he had to paſs, and could not avoid reflecting how wretched was 
the condition of a diſteſpected man, 

He endeavoured to impreſs the Parliament by great words, and opened 
his authority by ſaying, © The King, our Lord and Matter,” The 
Parliament received him very coolly, and with their ufual dete mination 
not to regiſter the taxes; and in this manner the interview ended, 

After this a new ſubject took place, In the various debates and con- 
teſts which aroſe between the Court and the Parliaments on the ſubject 
of taxes, the Parliament of Paris at laſt declzred, that although it had been 
cuſtc mary for Parliaments to enregifter edifts for taxes as a matter of con 
venience, the right belonging only to the States General; and that, there- 
fore, the Parliament could no longer with propriety debate on what it had 
not authority to aft, The King, after this, came to Paris, and held a 
meeting with the Parliament, in which he continued from ten in the mon- 
19g vil about ſix in the evening; and, in manner that p cared to proceed 
fiom him, as if unconſulted upon with the cabinet or the miniſtry, gave 
his word to the Pa: liament, that the States General ſhould be convened, 

But after this another ſcene aroſe, on a ground different from all the 
former, The miniſtry and the cabinet were averſe io calling the Stater- 
General; They well knew, that if the States- General were aſſemt led, 
themſelves muſt fall; and as the King had not mentioned any time, they 
hit on a project calculated to elude, without appearing to oppole. 

For bis purpoſe, the Court ſet about making a fort of conſtitution it- 
ſelf. It was principally the work of M. Lamoignon, Keeper of the Seale, 
v ho afterwards ſhot himſ lf. This new arrangement confiſted in eftabliſh= 
ing a body under the name of the Cour plen:ere, or full Court, in which 
were inveſſed all the powers that the government might have occ ſion 
to make uſe cf, The perſons compoſing this Court were to be nominated 
by the King; the contended right of taxation was given up on the part of 
the King, and a rew criminal code of laws and law p:oceedings was ſubſtitu- 
ted in the roomy of the former, The thing, in many points, contained 
better principles than thoſe upon which the government had hitherto been 
adminifiered; But with reſpect to the Cour pleuiere, it was no other 
thin a medium through which deſpotiſm was to paſs, withcut appearing 
to act cir. ly from itſ-lf, 

The 
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The Cabinet had high expectations from their new contrivance. The ' 
perſons who were to compoſe the Cur p &n.ere were already nominat*d g 
and as it was neceſlary to carry a fair appearance, many of the beſt charac- 
ters in the nation were app2inted among the number. It was to com- 
mence on the 8th of May, 1788: But an oppoſition aroſe to it on Wo 
grounds — the one as to princip'e, the other as to form. 

On the ground of principe it was contended, That government had 
not a right to alter itſelf; and that if the practice was once admitted, 
it would grow into a principle, and be made a pieſident for any futire 
alterations the government might wiſh to eſtabliſh : That the right of 
altering the government was a national right, and not a right of go- 
ve:nment,—-And on the ground of form, it was contended, That the 
Cour plenicre was nothing more than a larger Cabinet, 

The then Duke de la Ruchefouceult, Luxembourg, De Noallles, and 
many others, refuſed to accept the nomination, and ftrenuauſly « ppoſed the 
v hole plan. When the edit for eſtabliſhing this new Cou:t was ſent to 


' © the Pail aments to be enreziſtered, and put into execution, they refiſted 


alſo, The Parliament of Paris not only teſuſed, but denied the authority ; 
and the conteſt renewed itſeif berween the Parlament and the Cabinet 
more ſtrongly than ever. While the Parliament was fitting in debate 
on this ſubject, the Miniſtry ordered a regiment f ſoldiers to ſurrounJ 
the houſe, ard form a blockade. The members ſent out for beds and 
proviſions, and lived as in a beſieged citadel; and as this had no eſfect, 
the commanding officer was ordered to enter the Parliament hovſe 
and ſeize them; which he did, and ſome of the principal members were 
ſhut up in different priſons, - About the ſame time a depuration of perſons 
arrived from the province ef Brittany, to remonſtrate againſt the eſtabliſh- 
ment of the Cour pleniere; and thoſe the Archbiſhop ſent to the Baſtille, 
But the ſpirit of the Na'icn was not to be overcome z ard it was ſo fully 
ſenſible ot the ſtrong ground it had tzken, that of withholding taxes, that 
it contented itſelf with keeping up a ſort ef quiet refiſtance, which effectu- 
ally overthrew all the plans at that time formed againſt it. The project 
of the Cour plenicre was at laſt obliged to be given up, and the Prime 
Miniſter not long afterwaids followed its fate; and M. Neckar was re + 
called into office. 

The ait-mpt to eſtabliſh the Corr pleniere had an effect upon the Nation 


- which itſelf did not perceive, It was a fort of new form of government, 


that inſenfibly ſerved to put the old ore out of fight, and” to unhinge it 
from the ſuperſtitious authority of antiquity, It was government de- 
throning government; and the old one, by attempting to make a new 
one, made a chaſm. 

The tailure of this ſcheme renewed the ſubject of convening the States- 
General ; and this gave rile to a new ſerics of police. There was no 
ſettled form for convening the S:ates- General : All that is poſuively meant, 
was a deputation from what was then called the Clergy, the Nobleſie, 
and the Commons; but their numbers, or their proportions, bad not been 
always the ſame. They had been convened only on extiaordinaty octa- 
fions,- the laſt cf which was in 1614; their number were then in equal 
proportions, and they voted by orders, 

It would not well eſcape the ſagacity of M. Neckar, that the mode of 
1614 would anſwer neicher the purpoſe of the then government, nor of 
the nation. As matters were at that time circumſtanced, it would have 
been too contentious to agree upon any thing. The debates would — 
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been endleß upon privileges and exemptions, in which neither the wants 
of the government, nor the wiſhes of the nation for a conſtitution, would 
have been attended to. But as he did not chuſe to take the deciſion upon 
himſelf, he ſummoned again the A/embly of the Notables, and referred it to 
them. This body was in general intereſted in the deciſion, being chiefly 
of the ariſtocracy and the high-paid clergy; and they decided in favour 
of the mode of 1614. This deciſion was againſt the ſenſe of the nation, 
and alſo againſt the wiſhes of the Court; ſor the ariſtocracy oppoſed itſelf 
to both, and contended for privileges independent of either. The ſubject 
was then taken up by the Parliament, who recommended, that the number 
of the Commons ſhould be equal to the other two; and that they ſhould 
all fit in one houſe, and vec in one body. The number finally determined 
on was twelve hundred; fix hundred to be choſen by the Commons, (and 
this was leſs than their proportion ought to have been, when their worth 
and cenſequence is conſidered on a national fcale) three hundred by the 
Clergy, and thre:: hundred by the Ariſtocracy; but with reſpect to the 
mod: of aſſembling themſelves, whether together or apart, or the manner 


in which they ſhould vote, thoſe matters were referred “. 


The election that followed, was not a conteſted election, but an ant- 
mated one. The candidates were not men, but principles. Societies were 
formed in Paris, and committees of correſpondence and communication 
eſtabliſhed throughout the nation, for the purpofe of enlightening the peo- 
ple, and explaining to them the principles of civil government; and ſo 
orderly was the clection conducted, that it did not give riſe even to the 
rumour of tumult. 

The States- General were to meet at Verſailles in April 1789, but did 
not aſſemble till May. They fituated themſelves in three ſeparate cham- 
bers, ar rather the Clergy and the Ariſtocracy withdrew each into a ſepa- 
rate chamber. The majority of the ariſtocracy claimed what they called 
the privilege of voting as a ſeparate body, and of giving their conſent or 


= Mr. Burke, (and I muſt take the liberty of telling him he is very HSA 
quainted with French affairs, ) ſpeaking upon this ſubject, ſays, © The firſt 
thing that firuck me in the calling the States General, was a great departure 


from the ancient courſe ;*"——=and be ſoon afier ſays, From the moment I read 


the lift, I ſamo diſlintly, and very nearly as it has bappered, all that wwas to 


follow,” — Ar, ur le certainly did not ſee all than was to fellow. I endta» 


voured to impreſs Bim, as well before as after the States-Gencral met, that there 
would be a revolution; but was not able to make him ſce it, neither would he 
believe it. How then be could diſtinfly ſee all the parte, wwben the whole woas 
out of fecht, is beyond my comprehenſion. And with reſpect to the departure 


from the ancient courſe,” beſides the natural weakneſs of the remark, it foes 


that he is unacquainted with circumflances. The departure was neccſſary, 


- 


from the experience had upon it, that the ancient courſe was a bad one, The 


States-General of 1614 rere called at the commencement of the civil xvar in the 
minority of Lovis XIII; but by {be claſh of arranging th -1m Ly orders, they 
increaſed the com fuſion they were called to compeſe. The Author of L'Intrigue 
du Cabinet / Iutrigue of the Cabinet, ) wwho wrote before any revolution Teas 
thaught of it France, ſpeaking of the Stntes-General of 1614, , 7. hey beld 
the public in ſuſpence five months ; and by the queſtions agitated therein, and the 
beat which they were put, it apprars that the Great (les grand) thought more 
te ſatisfy their particular paſſions, than to procure the goot ef th: „at on; and 
the whole time paſſed away in allercations, ceremonies, and parade. L'Intrigue 


du Cabinet, vol. i. p. 322. 
their 
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their negative in that manner; and many of the biſhops and the high- 
beneficed clergy claimed the ſame privilege on the part of their Order. 

The Tiers Etat (as they were then called) diſowned any knowledge 
of artificial Orders and artificial privileges ; and they were not only reſolute 
on this point, but ſomewhat diſdainful, They began to conſider ariſto- 
cracy as a kind of fungus growing out of the corruption of ſocicty, that 
could not be admitted even as a branch of it; and from the diſpoſition the 
ariſtocracy had ſhewn by upholding Lettres de Cachet, and in ſundry other 
inſtances, it was manifeſt that no conſtitution could be formed by admitting 
men in any other character than as National Men. 

After various altercations on this head, the Tiers Etat or Commons (as 
they were then called) declared themſelves (on a motion made for that 
purpoſe by the Abbé Sieyes) © THE REPRESENTATIVES OF THE NA=- 
TION; and that the txvo Orders could be conſidered but as deputies of corporations, 
and could only have a deliberative voice ⁊uben they aſſembled in a national cha- 
racer with the national repreſentatives,” This rocecding extinguiſhed the 
ſtile of Etats Geutraux, or States-General, . etected it into the ſtile it 
now bears, that of L' Aſſemblee Nationale, or National Aſſembly. 

This motion was not made in a precipitate manner: It was the reſult 


of cool deliberation, and concerted between the national repreſentatives 


and the patriotic members of the two chambers, who ſaw into the folly, 
miſchief, and injuſtice of artificial privileged diſtindt ions. It was become 
evident, that no conſtitution, — of being called by that name, could 
be eſtabliſhed on any thing leſs than a national ground. The ariſtocracy 
had Intherte oppoſed the deſpotiſm of the Court, and affected the language 
of patriotiſm ; but it oppoſed it as its rival. (as the Engliſh Barans oppoſed 
King John,) and it now oppeſ:d the nation from the ſame motives, 

On carrying this motion, the national repreſentatives, as had been con- 
certed, ſent an invitation to the two chambers, to unite with them in a 
national claracter, and precred to buſneſs. A majority of the clergy, 
chitfly of the pariſh prieſts, withdrew from the clerical chamber, and 
joined the nation; * forty-five from the other chamber joined in he 
manner, There is a ſort of ſecret hiſtory belonging to this laſt circum- 
ſtance, which is nc ceſſary to its explanation: It was not judged prudent 
that all the patriotic members cf the chambers ſtiling itſelf the Nobles, 
ſhould quit it at once; and in conſequence of this arrangement, they drew 


off by degrees, always Icaving ſome, at well to reaſon the cafe, as 20 


watch the ſuſpeded. In a little time, the numbers increaſed from ſorty- 
five to eighty, and ſoon after to a greater number; which, with a major::y 
of the clergy, and the whole of the national repreſentatives, put the mal- 
conterts in a very diminutive condition. 

The King, who very different from the general claſs called by that 
name, is a man of a good heart, ſhewed himſelf diſpoſed to recommend 
an union of the three chambers, on the ground the National Aſſembly had 
taken; but the mal contents exerted themſelves to prevent it, and began 
now to have another project in view. Their numbers conſiſted of a majo- 
rity of the ariſtocratical chamber, and a minority of the clerical chamber, 
chiefly of biſhops and high-beneticed clergy ; and theſe men were deter- 
mined to put cvery thing to iſſue, as well by ſtrength as by ſtratagem. 
They had no objection to a ce nſtitutien; but it muſt be ſuch a one as 
themſelves ſhould dictate, and ſuitcd to their own views and particular 


ſituations. On the other hand, the Nation diſowned knowing any thug 
of them but as citizens, and was determined to ſhut out all ſuch up-ſtart 
pretenſions. The more ariſtocracy appeared, the more it was detpiled ; 
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Rights of Man. 
there was a viſible imbecility aud want of intellects in the majority, a ſort 
of je ne ſqai quoi, that while it affeted to be more than citizen, was leſs 


than man. It loſt ground from contempt more than from hatred; and 
was «od prev at as an aſs, than dreaded as a lion. This is the general 


47 


character of ariſtocracy, or what are called Nobles, or Nobility, or rather 
No-ability, in all countries, | : 

The plan of the mal-contents conſiſted now of two things ; either to deli- 
berate and vote by cbambers, (or orders), more eſpecially on ali queſtions re- 
ſpecting a conſtitution, (by which the ariſtocratical chamber would have had 
a negative on any article of the conſtitution) ; or, in caſe they could not ac- 
compliſh this object, to overthrow the National Aſſembly entirely. 

To effect one or other of theſe objects, they began now to cultivate a friend- 
ſhip with the deſpotiſm they had hitherto attempted to rival, and the Count 
D' Artois became their chief, The King (who has ſince declared himſelf de- 
ceived into their meaſures) held, according to the old form, a Bed of Juſtice, 
in which he accorded to the deliberation and vote par tete (by head) upon ſe- 
veral ſubjects; but reſerved the deliberation and vote upon all queſtions re- 
ſpecting a conſtitution, to the three chambers ſeparately, This declaration 
of the King was made againſt the advice of M. Neckar, who now began to 
perceive that he was growing out of faſhion at Court, and that another mi- 
niſter was in contemplation. 

As the form of ſitting in ſeparate chambers was yet apparently kept up, 
though eſſentially dettroyed, the national repreſentatives, immediately after 
this declaration of the King, reſorted to their own chambers to conſult on a 
proteſt againſt it; and the minority of the chamber (calling itſelf the Nobles) 
who had joined the national cauic, retired to a private houſe to conſult in like 
manner. The mal-contents had by th's time conceited their meaſures with 
the Court, which Count D'Artois undertook to conduct; and as they ſaw 
from the diſcontent which the declaration excited, and the oppoſition making 
againſt it, that they could not obtain a controut over the intended conſtitu- 
tion by a ſeparate vote, they prepared themſelves for their final object - that 
of conſpiring againſt the National Aſſembly, and overthrowing it. 

The next morning, the door of the chamber of the National Aſſembly was 
ſhut againſt them, and guarded againſt them; and the Members were refuſed 
admittance, On this, th-y withdrew to a tennis-ground in the neighbour. 
hood of Verſailles, as the moſt convenient | lace they could find, and, after 
renewing their ſcihon, took an oath never to ſeparate from each other, under 
any circumſtance whatever, death excepted, until they had eſtabliſhed a con- 
ſtitution. As the experiment of ſhutting up the houſe had no other eſſeck 
than that of producing a cloſer connection in the Members, it was opened 
again the next day, and the public buſineſs recommenced in the uſual place. 

We now are to have in view the forming of the new Miniſtry, which was 
to accompliſh the overthrow of the National Aſſembly. But as force would 
be neceſſary, orders were iſſued to aſſemble thirty thouſand troops, the com- 
mand of. which was given to Broglio, one of the new-intended Miniſtry, 
who was recalled from the country for this purpoſe. But as ſome manage- 
ment was neceſſaty to keep this plan concealed till the moment it ſhould be 
ready for exccution, it is to this policy that a declaration made by Count 
D' Artois muſt be attiibuted, and which is here proper to be introduced, 

It could not but occur, that, While the mal- contents continued to reſort 
to their chambers ſeparate from the MN -tional Aſſembly, more jealouſy would 
be excited than if they were mixed with it, and that the plot might be ſuſ- 
pected, But, as they had taken their ground, they now wanted a pretence 
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for quitting it, it was neceſſary that one ſhould be deviſed, This was effec< 
tually accompliſhed by a declaration made by Count D'Artois, © That, if they 


te. K nit a part in the National Aſſembly, the I fe of the King wwenld be endan- 


gered: On which they quitted their chambers, and mixed with the Aficmbly 
in one body. 

At the time this declaration was made, it was generally treated as a piece 
of abſurdity in Count D' Artois, and calculated merely to relieve the out- 
ſtanding Members of the two chambers from the diminutive ſituation they 
were put in; and, if nothing more had followed, this conctuſion would have 
been pocd, Put as things beſt explain themſelves by their events, this appa- 
rent union was only a cover to the machinations which were ſccieily going on; 
and the declaration accommodated itſelf to anſwer that purpoſe. In a linle 
time the National Afſembly found itſelf ſurrounded by troops, and thouſands 
more were daily arriving. On this, a very ſtrong ceclaration was made by the 
National Atſembly to the King, remonſtrating on the impropriety of the mea- 
fure, and demancing the r-aſon, The King, who was not in the ſecret of 
this bufineſs, as himſelf afterwards declared, gave ſubſtantially for anſwer, 
that he had no other ubj- ct in view than to preſerve the public tranquillity, 
which appe:red to be much diſturbed. 

But, in a few days from this time, the plot unravelled itſelf. M. Neckar 
and the Miniſtry were diſplaced, and a new one formed, of the enemies of 
the Revolution; and Broglio, with beiween twenty-five and thirty thouſand 
foreign troops, was arrived to ſupport them, The maſk was thrown off, and 
matters were come to a crifis, The event was, that, in the ſpace of three 
days, the new Min ſtiy and their abettors found it prudent to fly the nation; 
the Baſtile was taken, and Broglio and bis foreign troops diſperſed ; as is at- 
ready related in the former part cf this work, 

There are ſome curious circumſtances in the hiftory of this ſhort-lived Mi- 
niftry, and this ſhort lived attempt at a counter revolution. The palace of 
Verſailles, where the Court was fitting, was not more than four hundred 
yards diſtant from the hall where the National Aff mbly was fitting, The 
two places were, at this moment, like the ſeparate head-quarters of two com- 
batant armies; yet the Court was as perfectly ignorant of the information 
which had atrived from Paris to the National Aﬀembly, as if i; had refided at 
an hundred miles diſtance. The then Marquis de la Fayette, who, (2s has 
already been men ioned,) was choſen to preſide in the National aſſembly on 
this particular occaſion, named, by order of the Aſſembly, three ſucceſſive 
deputations to the King, on the day, and up to the evening on which the 
Baſti;e was talen, to inform and confer with him on the fate of affairs: 
Bat the Miniſtry, who knew not ſo much as that it was attacked, precluded 
all communication, and were folacing themſelves how dexterout}y they had 
ſucceeced ; but, ia a few hours, the accounts arrived ſo thick and fa?, that 
they had to ſtart from their deſks and run. Some ſet off in one diſguiſe, and 
ſome in another, and none in their own character. Their anxicty now was 
to outride the news Jeſt they ſhould be ſtopt, which, though it ficw faft, tlew 
not ſo faſt as themſelves, 

It is worth remarking, that the National Aſſembly neither purſued thoſe 
fugitive conſpirators, nor took any notice of them, nor ſought to retaliate in 
any ſhape wharever. Occupied with eſtabl.ſhing a conſtitution founded on 
the Rights of Man and the Authority of the people, the only authority og 
which government has a right to exiſt in any country, the National Aﬀembly 
felt none of thoſe mean patizons which mark the character ef impertinent go- 
vernments, founding themtelves on their own authority, or the abſurdity of 

; | hereoitary 


hereditary ſucceſſion; It is the faculty of the human mind to become what it 
contemplates, and to act in uniſon with its object. 


The conſpiracy being thus diſperſed, one of the firſt works of the National 
Aſſembly, inſtead of vindictive proclamations, as has been the caſe with other 
governments, publiſhed a Declaration of the Rights of Man, as the beſis on 
which the new conſtitution was to be built, and which is here ſubjoined, 


DECLARATION 


OF THE RIGHTS OF MAN AND OF CITIZENS, 
BY THE NATIONAL ASSEMBLY OF FRANCE, 


„ THE Repreſentatives of the people of France, formed into a National 
Aſſembly, conſidering that ignorance, neglect, or contempt of human tights, 
are the ſole cauſes of public misfortunes and corruptions of government, have 
reſolved to ſet forth, in a ſolemn declaration, theſe natural, impreſcriptible, 
and unalienable rights : That this declaration being conftantly preſent to the 
minds of the members of the body ſocial, they may be ever kept attentive to 
their rights and their duties: That the acts of the legiſlative and executive 
powers of goverftiment, being capable of being every moment compared with 
the end of political inſtitutions, may be more reſpected: And alſo, that the 
future claims of the citizens, being ditected by ſimple and inconteſtable prin- 
ciples, may always tend to the maintenance of the Conſtitution, and the 
general happineſs. 

« For theſe reaſons, the National Aſſembly doth recognize and declare, in 
the preſence of the Supreme Being, and with the hope of his bleſſing and 
favour, the following ſacred rights of men and of citizens : 

© I, Men are born, and always continue, free, and equal in reſpe& of 
their rights, Civil diſtinctions, therefore, can be founded only on public 
utility, | 

© I]. The end of all political aſſociations is, the preſervation of the 
natural and impreſcriptible rights of man; and theſe rights are liberty, 
property, ſecurity, and reſiſtance of oppreſſion. 

III. The nation is eſſentially the ſource of ell ſovereignty 3 nor can any 
individual, or any body of men, be entitled to any authority which is not 
expreſsly derived from it. 

© IV, Political liberty conſiſts in the power of doing whatever does net 
injure another. The exerciſe of the natural rights of every man, has no 
other limits than thoſe which are neceſſary to ſecure to every othet man the 
_ exerciſe of the ſame rights; and theſe limits are determinable only by 
the law, 

© V, The law ovght to prohibit only actions hurtful to ſociety, What is 
not prohibited by the law, ſhould not be hindered z nor ſhould any one be 
compelled to that which the law does not require. 

© VI, The law is an expreſſion of the will of the community, All citizens 


have a right to concur, either perſonally, or by their repreſentatives, in its 


formation. It ſhould be the ſame to all, whether it protects or puniſhes ; 
and all being equal in its fight, are equally eligible to all honours, places, 
E 
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50 Rights of | Man. 
and. employments, according to their different abilities, without any other 
diſtindion than that created by their virtues and talents, 

VIII. No man ſhall be accuſed, arreſted, or held in confinement, except 
in caſes determined by the law, and according to the forms which it has pre- 
ſcribed, All who promote, ſolicit, exetote, or cauſe to be executed, arbi- 
trary orders, ought to be puniſhed 3; and-every citizen called upon, or appre- 
hended by vittue of the law, ought immediately to obey, and renders himſelf 
culpable by reſiſtance. 32 

VIII. The law ought to impoſe no: 


— 
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other penalties but ſuch as are abſo- 
lutely and evidently neceſſary: And no tne ought to be puniſhed, but in vir- 
tue of a Jaw promulgated before the offence, and legally applied. 

© IX. Every man being preſumed innocent till he has been convicted, 
whenever his detention becomes indiſpenſable, all rigour to him, more than 
is neceſſary to ſecure his perſon, ovght to be provided againſt by the law. 

X. No man ought to be moleſted on account of his opinions, not even on 
account of his religious opinions, provided his avowal of them does not diſturb 
the public order eſtabliſhed by the law. 

© XI. The unreſtrained communication of thoughts and opinions being 
one of the moſt precious rights of man, every citizen may ſpeak, write, and 
publiſh freely, provided he is reſponſible-for the abuſe of this liberty in caſes 
determined by the law, * 

XII. A public force being neceſſaty to give ſecurity to the rights of men 
and of citizens, that force is inſtituted for the benefit of the community, and 
not for the particular benefit of the perſqns with whom it is entruſted, 

6, XIII, A common contribution being neceſſary for t ſupport of the 
public force, and for defraying the o: hex expences of government, it ought to 
be divided equally among the members ef the community, according to their 
abilities. 

- © XIV, Every citizen has a right, cider by himſelf or his repreſentative, 
to a free voice n determining the nectſſity of public contributions, the ap- 
propriation of them, and their amount, mode of aſſeſiment, and dutatipn. 

© XV. Every community hes a right to demand ef all its agents, an ac- 
count of their conduct, a 

© XVI. Every community in whichia ſeparation of powers and a ſecurity 
of rights is not provided for, wants a conſtitution, 

© XVII. The right to property being inviolable and ſacred, no one ought 
to be deprived of it, except in caſes of evident public neceſſity, legally 
aſcertained, and on condition of a previous juſt indemnity.” 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE DECLARATION OF RIGHTS. 


THE three firſt artictes comprehend, in general terms, the whole of a De- 
claration of Rights: All the ſucceeding articles either originate out of them, 
or follow as elucidations. The 4th, 5th, and 6th, define more particularly 
what is only generally expreſſed in the 1ſt, ad, and 3d. 

The 7th, 8th, gth, 10th, and 13th articles, are declaratory of principles 
upon which laws ſhall be conſtrued, conformable to rights already declared. 
But it is queſtioned by ſome very good people in France, as well as in other 
countries, whether the roth article ſufficiently guarantees the right it is in- 
tended to accord with: Beſides which, it takes off from the divine dignity of 
religion, and weakens its operative force upon the mind, to make it a wo 
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of human laws. It then preſents itſelf to Man, like light intercepted by a 
cloudy medium, in which the ſource of it is obſcured from his fight, and he 
ſees nothing to reverence in the duſky ray *. 

The remaining articles, beginning with the 12th, are ſubſtantially con- 
tained in the principles of the preceding articles; but, in the particular ſitua- 
tion in which France then was, having to undo what was wrong, as well as 
to ſet up what was right, it was proper tv be more particular than what in 
another condition of things would be neceſſary. 

While the Declaration of Rights was before the National Aﬀembly, ſome 
of its members remarked, that if a Declaration of Rights was publiſhed, it 
ſhould be accompanied with a Declaration of Duties. The obſervation diſ- 
covered a mind that reflected, and it only erred by not reflecting far enough. 
A Declaration of Rights is, by reciprocity, a Declaration of Duties alſo. 
Whatever is my right as a man, is alſo the right of another ; and it becomes 
my duty to guarantee, as well as to poſſeſs. 

The three firſt articles are the baſis of Liberty, as well individual as na- 
tional; nor can any country be called free, whoſe government does not take 
its beginning from the principles they contain, and continue to preſerve them 
pure; and the whole of the Declaration of Rights is of more value to the 
world, and will do more good, than all the laws and ſtatutes that have yet been 
promulgated, | 

In the declaratory exordium which prefaces the Declaration of Rights, we 
ſee the folemn and majeſtic ſpeQacle of a Nation opening its commithion, 
under the auſpices of its Creator, to eſtiol th a gevernment;z a fene (o 
new, and ſo tranſcendently unequatiea by any thing in the Eutoptan worle, 
that the name of a Revolution is diminutive of its character, and it riſe s 
into a Regeneration of man, What are the preſent governments of Eu- 
rope, but a ſcene of iniquity and oppreflion? What is that of England? 
Do not its own inhabitants ſay, It is a market where every man hashs 
price, and where corruption is common traffic, at the expence of a deluded 
people? No wonder, then, that the French Revolution is traduced. Had 
it confined itſelf merely to the deſttuction of flagraat deſpotiſm, perhaps Mr. 
Burke and ſome others had been filent, Their cry now is, „It is gone too 
far:“ that is, it is gone too far for them, It ſtares corruption in the face, 
and the venal tribe are all alarmed. Their fear diſcovers itſelf in their out- 
rage, and they are but publiſhing the groans of a wounded vice,» But from 
ſuch oppoſition, the French Revolution, inſtead of ſuffering, receives an 
homage. The more it is {truck, the more ſparks it will emit; and th. 


* There is a ſingle idea, which, if it flrikes rightly upon the mind either in 

a legal or a religious ſenſe, will prevent any man, or any body of men, or any 
government, from going wrong on the ſabject of Religion ; which is, that be- 
fore any human inſtitutions of government were knoxwn in the world, there exiſted, 
if I may ſo expreſs it, a compact between God and Man, from the beginning of 
time; and that as the relation and condition which man in his individual petſon 
fands in towards his Maler, cannot be changed, or any-wways altered by any 
human latus or human authority, that religious devotion, which is a part of 
this compact, cannot ſo much as be made a ſubjef of human laws; and that all 
laws muſt conform themſelves to this prior exiſting compact, and not aſſume 
to make the compatt conform to the laws, which, beſides being human, are ſubſequent 
thereto, The firſt act of man, when he looked around and ſaw himſelf a creature 
which be did not make, and a world furniſhed for his reception, muſt have been de- 
votion, and devotion muſt ever continue ſacred to every individual man, as it appears 
Tight to him ; and governments do miſchief by interfering, 
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fear is, it will not be ſtruck enough. It has nothing to dread from attacks: 
Truth has given it an eſtabliſhment ; and Time will record it with a name 


as laſting as his own. 


Having now traced the progreſs of the French Revolution through moſt 
of its principal ſtages, from its commencement, to the taking of the Eaſ- 
tille, and its eſtabliſhment, by the Declaration of Rights, I will cloſe the 
ſubject with the cnergetic apoſtrophe of M. de la Fayette “ May this great 
monument, raiſed to Liberty, ſerve as a leſſon to the oppreſſor, and an 
example to the oppreſied ® !”” 


MISCELLANEOUS CHAPTER, 


TO prevent interrupting the argument in the preceding part of this 
work, or the narrative that follows it, I referved fome obſervations to he 
thrown together into a Miſce!laneous Chapter; by which variety might 
not be cenjured for confuſion. Mr. Burke's Book is 4 Miſcellany. Fis 
intention was to make an attack on the French Revolution ; but inſtead 
of proceeding with an orderly arrangement, he has ſtormed it with a 
mob of ideas tumbling over and deſtroying one another, 

But this confuſion and contradiction in Mr. Burke's Book is eaſily 
accounted for.-When a man in a long cauſe attempts to ſteer his courſe 
by any thing elſe than ſome polar truth or principle, he is ſure to be loſt. 
It is beyond the compaſs of lis capacity to keep all the parts of an argu- 
ment together, and make them unite in one iſſue, by any other mcans 
than having this guide always in view. Neither memory nor invention 
vill tupply the want of it. The former fails him, and the latter betrays 
lim. 

Notwithſtanding the nonſenſe, for it deſerves no better name, that Mr. 
Burke has aflerted about hereditary rights, and hereditary ſucceſſion, and 
that a Nation has not a right to form a Government for itſelf; it happened 
to fall in his way to give ſome account of what Government is. Govern 
ment, ſays he, is a centrivance of human viſdom.”” 

Admitting that Government is a contrivance of human wiſiox, it muſt 
neceſſarily follow, that hereditary ſucceſhon, and hereditary rights (as 
they are called), can make no part of it, becauſe it is impoſſible to make 
wiſdom hereditary; and on the other hand, at cannot be a wiſe con- 
trivance, which in its operation may commit the government of a nation 
to the wiſdom of an ideot. The ground which Mr. Burke now takes, is 
fatal to every part of his cauſe, The n fx changes from hereditary 
Tights to hereditary wiſdom ; and the queſtion is, Who is the wiſeſt man? 
He muſt now ſhew that every one in the line of hereditary ſucceſſion was a 
Solomon, or his title is not good ro be a king.—What a ſtroke has Mr. 
Burke now made! To uſe a ſailor's phraſe, he has ſtabbed the deck, and 
ſcarcely left a name legible in the liſt of Kings; and he has mowed down 
and thinned the Houſe of Peers, with a ſcythe as formidable as Death and 
Time, | 


® See page 10 of this ⁊vorl.— V. F. Since the taking of the Baſiitle, the oc- 


eurrences have been publi tel: But the matters recorded in this narrative ar? 


prior to that peried; and ſome of them, as may be eaſily ſern, can be but very 
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But Mr. Burke appears to have been aware of this retort; and he has 
taken care to guard againſt it, by making government to be not only a 
centrivance of human wiſdom, but a monepoly of wiſdom. He puts the 
nation as fcols on one. fide, and places his government of wiſdom, all wiſe 
men of Gotham, on the other fide z and he then proclaims, and ſays, 
that Men bave a RIGHT that their WAN TS ſhould be provided for by th.s 
coiſdom.*” Having thus made proclamation, he nex proceeds to explain to 
them what their wants are, and alſo what their rights are. In this he has 
ſucceeded dextrouſly, for he makes their wants to be a want of «ifdom ; 
but as this is but cold comfort, he then informs them, that they have a 
right (not to any of the wiſdom) but to be governed by it: And in order 
to impreſs them with a folemn reverence for this monopoly government 
of wiſdom, and of its vaſt capacity for all purpoſes, poſſible or impoſſible, 
right or wrong, he proceeds with aſtrological myſterious importance, to 
tell them its powers, in theſe words—** The Rights of men in government 
are their advantages; and theſe are often in balances between ditferences of 
good ; and in compromiles ſometimes between good and evil, and ſome- 
times between evil and evil, . Political reaſon is a computing principle 3 
adding ſubtiacting-multip lying — and dividing, morally, and not meta- 
phyſica ly, or mathematically, true moral demonſtrations,” 

As the wondering audience whom Mr, Burke ſuppoſes himſelf talking 
to, may not underſtand all this learned jargon, 1 will undertake to be its 
interpreter, The meaning then, - good people, of all this is, That 
government ii governed by no principle whatever ; that it can make evil gerd, or 
good evil, juſt ax it — In ſbort, that government is arbitrary power. 

But there: are ſome things which Nr. Burke has forgotten. Firſt, He 
has not ſhewn where the wiſdom originally came from: And ſeron..ly, he 
has not ſhewn by what authority it firſt began to act. In the manner he 
introduces the matter, it is either government ſtealing wiſdom, or wiſdom 
ſtealing government, It is without an origin, and its powers without 
authority. In ſhort, it is uſurpation. 

Whether it be from a ſenſe of ſhame, or from a conſciouſneſs of ſome radi- 
cal defect in a government neceſſary to be k- pt out of fight, or from both, or 
from any other caute, | undertake not to determine; but fo it is, that a mo- 
rarchical reaſoner never traces government to its ſource, or from its ſource, 
It is one of the iibbelethi by which he may be known. A thouſand years 
hence, thoſe who ſha!] live in America or in France, will look back with 
contemplative pride on he origin of their governments, and ſay, This was 
the work of our gloricus anceſiors! But What can a monarchical talker ſay ? 
What has he to exult in? Alas! he has nothing. A certain ſomething 
forbids bim to look back to a beginning, leſt (ome robber, oi ſome Robin 
Hood, ſhould riſe from the long obſcurity of time, and ſay, 7 am the origin! 

The opinions of men with reſpe& to government are changing faſt in 
all countries, The revolutions of America and Frarce have thrown. a beam 
of light over the world which reaches into man. 'The enormous expences 
of governments have provoked people to think, by waking them feel: 
And when once the veil begins to tend, it admits not of repair. Ignorance 
is of a peculiar nature: Once diſpelled, it is impoſſible to re-eſtabliſh it, 
It is not originally a thing of itielf, but is only the abſence of know- 
ledge ; and though man may be kept ignorant, he cannot be made ignorant. 
The mind, in diſcovering truth, acts in the ſame manner as it acts through 
the eye in diſcovering objects; when once any object has been ſeen, it is 
impoſſible to put the mind back to the ſame condition it was in * it 
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ſaw it. Thoſe who talk of a counter-revolution in France, ſhew how 
little they underſtand of man. There does not exiſt in the compaſs of 
language an arrangement of words to expreſs ſo much as the means of 
eſfecting a counter- revolution. The means muſt be an obliteration of 
knowledge; and it has never yet been diſcovered, how to make man 
unknew his knowledge, or untbink his thoughts, 

Mr, Burke is labouring in vain to ſtop the progreſs of knowledge ; and it 
comes with the worſe grace from him, as there is a certain tranſaction 
known in the city, which renders him ſuſpected of being a penſioner in a 
fictitious name. This may account for ſome ſtrange doctrine he has ad- 
vane d in his book, which, though he points it at the Revolution Society, 
is effectually directed againſt the whole nation. 

« The King of England,” ſays be, “holds Ji Crown“ (for it does not 
belong to the nation, according to Mr. Burke) ** in contempr of the choice 
« of the Revolution Society, who have not a fingle vote for a King among 
« them, either individually or colleFiwve y ; and his Majeſty's heirs, each in 
« their time and order, will come to the Crown got the ſame contempt of 
© their choice, with which his Majeſty bas ſucceeded to that which he 
& now wears.” 

As to who is King in England or elſewhere, or whether there is any 
King at all, or whether the people chule a Cherokee Chief, or a Heſſian 
Huſſar for a King, it is not a matter tht I trouble myſelf about be that to 
themſelve: ; but with reſje@ to the doftrine, fo far as it relates to the 
Rights of Men and Nations, it is as abominable as any thing ever uttered in 
the moſt enllaved country under heaven. Whether it ſounds worie to my 
ear, by not being accuſtorred to hear ſuch deſpotiſm, than what it does to the 
ear of another perſon, I am not ſo well a judge of; but of its abominable 
principle I am at no loſs to judge. 

It is not the Revolution Society that Mr. Burke means ; it is the Nation, 
as well in its original, as in its repreſentative character; and he has taken 
care to make himſelf underſtood, by fayirg that they have not a vote either 
c llect ive y or individually, The Revolution Society is compoſed of citizens 
of all denominetions, and of members of both the Houſes of Parli:ment ; and 


conſequently if there is not a right to a vote in any of the character, there 


can be no right to any, either in the nation, or in its parliament, Th 's ought 
to be a caution to every country, how it imports ſoreign families to be kings, 
It is ſomewhat curious to obſerve, that although the people of England have 
been in the habit of talking about kings, it is always a foreign houſe of 
kings ; hating foreigners, yet governed by them. 

It has hitherto been the practice of the Engliſh Parliaments to regulate 
what was called the ſucceſſion, (t-king it for granted, that the nation then 
continued to accord to the form of annexing a monarchical branch to its go- 
vernment ; for without this, the parliament could not have had authority to 
have ſent either to Holland or to Hanover, or to impoſe a king upon the na- 
tion againſt its will.) And this muſt be the utmoſt limit to which parlia- 
ment can go upon the caſe; but the right of the nation goes to the whole caſe, 
becauſe it has a right of changing its whole form of government. The right 
of a parliament is only a right in truſt, a right by celegation, and that but 
from a very ſmall part of the nation; and one of its houſes has not even this, 
But the right f the nation is an original right, as univerſa! as taxation, 
The nation is the pay-maſter of every thing, and every thing muſt conform 
to its general will. | 

I remember taking, notice of a ſpeech in what is called the Engliſh Houſe 
of 
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of Peers, by the then Earl of Shelburne, and I think it was at the time he 
was miniſter, which is applicable to this caſe, I do not directly charge my 
memory with every particular; but the words and the purport, as nearly as 
I remember, were theſe : That the form of a Government wat a matter wholly 
at the till of a nation, at all times: That if it choſe a manarchical form, it had a 
right to bawe it ſo; and if it afterwards choſe to be a Republic, it had a right to 
be a Republic, and to ſay to a Kings Me bave no lenger any «crafirn for you,” 

When Mr. Burke ſays that ©* His Majeſty's heirs and fucceflors, each in 
te their time and order, will come to the crown with the fame contempt of 
„ their choice with which His Majeſty has ſucceeded to that he wears,” it is 
ſaying too much even to the humbleſt individual in the country; part of 
whole daily labour goes towards making vp the million ſterling per year, 
which the country gives the perſon it ſtyles a King, Government with in- 
ſolence, is deſpotiſm ; but when contempt is added, it becomes worſe; and 
to pay for contempt, is the exceſs of ſlavery, This ſpecies of government 
comes from Germany; and reminds we of what one of the Brunſwick ſol- 
diers told me, who was taken priſoner by the Americans in the late war: 
„% Ah!” ſaid he, „America is a fine free country, it is worth the people's 
«& fighting for; I know the difference by knowing my own: In wy country, 
« if the prince ſays, Eat ſtraw, we cat ſtraw.“ God help that country, 
thought I, be it England or elſewhere, whoſe liberties are to be protected by 
German principles of government, and Princes of Brunſwick ! 

As Mr. Burke ſometimes ſpeaks of England, ſometimes of France, and 
ſometimes of the world, and of government in general, it is difficult to an- 
ſwer his book without apparently meeting him on the ſame ground, Although 
principles of government are general ſubjects, it is next to impoſſible in many 
caſes to ſeparate them from the idea of place and circumſtance ; and more fo 
when circumſtances are put for arguments, which is frequently the caſe with 
Mr. Burke. | 

In the former part of his book, addreſſing himſelf to the people of France, 
he ſays, ©* No experience has taught us“ (meaning the Engliſh), “that in 
© any other courſe or method than that of an Fereditary crown, can our liber- 
« ties be regularly perpetuated and preſerved ſacred as our hereditary right.” 
I aſk Mr, Burke, who is to take them away ?—M. de la Fayette, in ſpeaking 
to France, ſays, ** For a nation to be free, it is 'ufficient that Se wills it. 
But Mr. Buitke repreſents England as wanting capacity io take care of. itſelf, 
and that its liberties muſt be taken care of by « King holding it in “ con- 
« tempt,'* If England is ſunk to this, it is preparing itſelf to eat ſtraw, as in 
Hanover or in Brun{wick., But beſides the folly of the declaration, it hap- 
pens that the facts are all againſt Mr. Burke, It was by the government 
being bereditary, that the liberties of the people were endangered, Charles I, 
and James II. are inſtances of this truth; yet neither of them went ſo far as 
to hold the nation in contempr. 

As it is ſometimes of advantage to the people of one conntry, to hear 
what thoſe of other countries have to ſay reſpecting it, it is poſſible that the 
peorle of France may learn ſomething from Mr. Burke's book, and that 
the people of England may alſo learn ſomething from the anſwers it will 
occaſion. When nations ſall out about freedom, a wide field of debate is 
opened. The argument cgmmences with the rights ot war, without its 
evils; and as knowledge is the object contended for, the party that ſuſtains 
the defeat obtains the prize. EE < | 

Mr. Burke talks about what he calls an hereditary crown, at if it were 
ſome produQion of nature; os as if, like time, it had @ power to operate, 
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not only independently, but in ſpite of man ; or as if it were a thing or a 
ſubject univerſally conſented to. Alas! it has none of thoſe properties, 
but is the reverie of them all. It is a thing in imagination, the propriety 
of which is more than doubted, and the legality of which in a = years 
will be denied. 

But, to arrange this matter in a clearer view than what general expreſ- 
ſions can convey, it will be neceſſary to ſtate the diſtin heads under which 
(what is called) an hereditary crown, or, more properly ſpeaking, an 
hereditary ſucceſſion to the government of a nation, can be conſidered ; 
which are, 

Firſt, The right of a particular Family to eſtabliſh itſelf : 

Secondly, The right of a nation to citabliſh a particular Family. 

With reſpec to the fr/? of theſe heads, that — a Family eſtabliſhing it- 
ſelf with hereditary powers on its own authority, and independent of the 
conſent of a nation, all men will concur in calling it deſpotiſm ; and it would 
be treſpaſſing on their underitanding to attempt to prove it. 

But the /ec0ad head, that of a nation eſtabliſhing a particular Family with 
bereditary powers, does not preſent itſelf as deſpotiſm on the firſt reflection; 
but if men will permit a ſecond reflection to take place, and carry that re- 
flection forward but one remove out of their own perſons to that of their 
offspring, they will then ſee that hereditary ſucceſſion becomes in its con- 
ſequences the ſame deſpotiſm to others, which they reprobated for them- 
ſelves. It operates to preclude the conſent of the ſucceeding generation ; 
and the precluſion of conſent is deſpotiſm. When the perſon who at any 
time ſhall be in poſſeſſion of a government, or thoſe who ſtand in ſucceſ- 


-fion to him, ſhall ſay to a nation, I hold this power in * contempt' of you, 


it ſignifies not on what authority he pretends to ſay it, It is no relief, but 
an aggravation to a perſon in flavery, to reflect that he was ſold by his 
parent; and as that which heightens the criminality of an act cannot be 
produced to prove the legality of it, hereditary ſucceſſion cannot be 
Eſtabliſhed as a legal thing. | 
In order to arrive at a more perfect deciſion on this head, it will be 
roper to conſider the generation which undertakes to ellabliſh a Family with 
bereditary porvers, apart and ſeparate from the generations which are to 
follow; and alſo to conſider the character in which the /irſ generation acts 
with reſpect to ſucceeding generations. 

The generation which firit ſelects a 2 and puts him at the head of 
its government, either with the title of King, or any other diſtinction, acts 
its ozwn choice, be it wiſe or fooliſh, as a free agent lor itſelf. The perſon 
ſo ſet up is not hereditary, but ſelected and appointed; and the generation 
who ſets him up, does not live under an hereditary government, but under 
a government of its own choice and eſtabliſument. Were the generation 
who ſets him up, and the people fo ſet up, to live for ever, it never could 
become hereditary ſucceſſion; and of conſequence, hereditary ſucceſſion can 
only follow on the death of the ſirſt partics. 

As therefore hereditary ſucceſſion is out of the queſtion with reſpe& to 


the fir generation, we have now to conlider the character in which that 


— acts with reſpect to the commencing generation, and to all 
ucceeding ones. 
It aſſumes a charaRer to which it has neither right nor title. It changes 


itſelf from a Leyi/aor to a Teſ/ator, and affects to make its Will, which is 


to have operation aſter the demiſe of the makers, to bequeath the govern- 
ment; and it not only attempts to bequeath, but to eſtabliſh on the _ 
ceeding 
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ceeding generation, a new and different form of government under which 
itſelf lived. Itſelf, as is already obſerved, lived not under an hereditary 
government, but under a government of its own choice and e{tabliſhment ; 
and ĩt now attempts, by virtue of a will and teſtament (which it had not au- 
thority to make), to take from the commencing generation, and all future 
ones, the rights and free agency by which itſelf acted, 

But, excluſive of the right which any generation has to act collectively 
as a teſtator, the objects to which t applies it{clf in this caſe, are not within 
the compaſs of any law, or of any will or teſtament. 

The rights of men in ſociety are neither deviſeable, nor transferable, nor 
annihilable, but are deſcendable only; and it is not in the power of any ge- 
neration to intercept finally, and cut off the deſcent. If the preſent ge- 
ncration, or any other, are diſpoſed to be flaves, it does not leſſen the right 
of the ſucceeding generation to be free: Wrongs cannot have a legal de- 
ſcent. When Mr. Burke attempts to maintain, that the Englii/h nation did, 
at the revolution of 1688, moſt ſolemnly renounce and abdicate their rights for 
themſelves, and for all their poſterity for ever; he ſpeaks a language that me- 
rits not reply, and which can only excite contempt for his proltitute prin» 
ciples, or pity for his ignorance. 

In whatever light hereditary ſucceſſion, as growing out of the will and 
teſtament of ſome former generation, preſents itſelf, it is an abſurdity, A 
eannot make a will to take from B the property of B, and giveit toC; yet 
this is the manner in which (what is called) hereditary ſucceſſion by law 
operates. A certain former generation made a will, to take away the rights 
of the commencing generation, and all future ones, and convey thoſe rights to 
a third perſon, who afterwards comes forward, and tells them, in Mr. 
Burke's language, that they have no rights, that their rights are already be- 
qucathed to him, and that he will govern in contempt of them. From ſuck 
principles, and ſuch ignorance, good Lord deliver the world ! 

But, aſter all, what is this metaphor called a crown, or rather what is 
monarchy ? ls it a thing, or is it a name, or is it a fraud? Is it © a 
« contrivance of human wiſdom, or of human craft, to obtain money 
from a nation under ſpecious pretences? Is it a ching neceflary to a na- 
tion? If it is, in what does that neceſſity conſiſt, what ſervices does it per- 
form, what is its buſineſs, and what are its merits? Doth the virtue con- 
ſiſt in the metaphor, or in the man? Doth the goldſmith that makes the 
crown, make the virtue alſo? Doth it operate like Fortunatus's wiſhing 
cap, or Harlequin's wooden ſword? Doth it make a man a conjuror ? In 
fine, what is it ? It appears to be a ſomething going much out of faſhion, 
falling into ridicule, and rejected in ſome countries both as unneceſſary and 
expenſive. In America it is conſidered as an abſurdity ; and in France it has 
fo far declined, that the goodneſs of the man, and the refpe& for his perſonal 
character, are the only things that preſerve the appearance of its exiſtence. 

If government be what Mr. Burke deſcribes it, © a contrivance of human 
« wildom,”” I might aſk him, if wiſdom was at ſuch a low ebb in England, 
that it was become.neceſlary to import it from Holland and from Hanover? 
But I will do the country the juſtice to ſay, that was not the caſe; and even 
if it was, it miſtook the cargo. The wiſdom of every country, when pro- 
perly exerted, is ſufficient for all its purpoſes; and there could exiſt no 
more real occaſion in England to have ſent for a Dutch Stadtholder, or a 
German Elector, than there was in America to have done a fimilar thing. 


If a country does not erſtand its own affairs, how is a foreigner to 
underſtand them, who knows neither its laws, its manners, nor its 
language? 
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language? If there exiſted a man ſo tranſcendently wiſe above all others, 
that his wiſdom was neceſſary to inſtruct a nation, ſome reaſon might be 
offered for monarchy ; but when we caſt our eyes about a country, and 
obſerve how every part underſtands its own affairs; and when we look 
around the world, and fee that ot all men in it, the race of kings are the 
moſt infignificant in capacity, our reaſon cannot fail to aſk us— What are 
thoſe men kept for ? | 

If there is any thing in monarchy which we people of America do not 
underſtand, I wii Mr. Burke would be fo kind as to inform us, I fee in 
America, a government extending over a country ten times as large as 
England, and conducted with regularity, for a fortieth part of the expence 
which government 'cofts in England. If I aſk a man in America, if he 
wan's a King; he retorts, and aſks me if I take him for an ideot * How is it 
that this difference happens ? Are we more or leſs wiſe than others ? I ſee in 
America, the generality of people living in a ſtyle of plenty unknown in 
monarch cal countries; and I ſee that the principle of its government, 
which is that of the equal Rights of Man, is making a rapid progreſs in the 
world, | 

If monarchy i« a uſeleſs thing, why is it kept up any-where? and if 
a neceſſary thing, how can it be diſpenſed with? *'I hat civil goternment 
is neceſſary, all civilized natiors will agreez but civil government 19 
republican government. All that part ot ihe government of England, 
which begins with the office of conſtable, and piocteds through the depart- 
ment of magiſtrate, quarter-ſefſion, and general afſize, including tial by 
j ry, is repubiican government, Nothv;ig of monarchy eppcars in ary 
part of it, except the name which William the Conqueror impoſed upon 
the Engliſh, that of cbliging them to call tim © Their Soyzreign Lord the 
& King. 


It is eaſy to conceive, that a band of intereſted men, ſuch as Placemen, 


Penſioners, Lords of the bed-chamber, Lords of the kitchen, Lords of the 
neceſſary-houſe, and the Lord knows what beſides, can find as many reaſons 
fr monarchy 2s their ſalaties, paid at the expence of the country, amount to; 
but if I aſk the farmer, the manufacturer, the merchaat, the tradeſman, 
and down, through all the occupations of lite, to the. common labourer, what 
ſervice monarchy is to him? he can give me no anſwer, If I aſk him what 
monarchy is, he believes it is ſomething like a ſinecure. 
Notwithſtanding the taxes of England amount to almoſt ſeventeen mil- 
lions a vear, ſaid to be for the expences of government, it is ſtill evident 
that the ſenſe of the nation is left to govern itſelf, and dors govern itlelf 
by magiſtra'cs and juries, almoſt at its own charge, on republican princi- 


ples, excluſive of the expence of taxes, The ſalaries of the judges are 


almoſt the only charge tt.a! is paid out of the revenue. Conſidering that all 
the internal government is executed by the people, the taxes of England 
ought to be the lighteſt of any nation in Europe; inſtead ot which, they 
are the contrary. As this cannot be account:d for on the ſcore of civil 
government, the ſubject necellarily extends itſelf to the monarchical 
ark, - 
: There never was a time when it became the Engliſh to watch continental 
intrigues more circumſpectly than at the preſent moment, and to diſtinguiſh 
the politics of the Electorate from the politics of the Nation, The revolu- 
tion of Frence has entirely changed the ground with reſpe& to England and 
France, as nations: But the German deſpots, with Pruſſia at their head, are 
combining againſt Liberty; and the fonudgels of Mr, Pitt tor office, and the 
ints ce 
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intereſt which all his family connections have obtained, do not give ſufficient 
ſecurity againſt this intrigue. 

As every thing which paſſes in the world becomes matter for hiſtory, I 
will now quit this ſubject, and take a conciſe review of the ſtate of the parties 
and politics in England, as Mr. Butke has done in France, 

Whether the preſent reign commenced with contempt, I leave to Mr, 
Burke: Certain however it is, that it had ſtrongly that appearance. The 
animoſity of the Engliſh Nation, it is very well remembered, ran high; and, 
had the true principles of Liberty been as well underſiood then as they now 
promiſe to be, it is probable the nation would not have patiently ſubmitted 
to ſo much. George the Firſt and Second were ſenſible of a rival in the 
remains of the Stuarts; and as they could not but conſider themſelves as 
ſtanding on their good behaviour, they had prudence to keep their German 
principles of government to themſelves ; but as the Stuart family wore away, 
the prudence became leſs neceſſary. 

The conteſt between rights, and what were called prerogatives, continued 
to heat the nation till ſome time after the concluſion of the American War, 
when all at once it fell a calm—Execration exchanged itſelf for applauſe, and 
Court popularity ſprung up like a muſhroom in a night, 

To account for this ſudden tranſition, it is proper to obſerve, that there are 
two diſtin ſpecies of popularity; the one excited by merit, the other by 
reſentment, As the Nation had formed itſelf-into two parties, and each was 
extolling the merits of its parliamentary champions for and againſt preroga- 
tive, nothirg could operate to give a more general ſhock than an immediate 
coalition of the champions themſelves. The partiſans of each being thus 
adden leſt in the lurch, and mutually heated with diſguſt at the meaſure, 
telt no «ther relief than uniting in a common execration againſt both, A 
higher ſtimulus of reſentment being thus excited, than what the conteſt on 
prerogatives bad occaſioned, the Nation quitted all former objects of rights 
and wrongs, and ſought only that of gratification. The indignation at the 
Coalition fo effeQtually ſuperſeded the indignation againſt the Court, as to 
extinguiſh it; and without any change of principles on the part of the Court, 
the ſame people who had reprobated its deſpotiſm, united with it, to revenge 
themſelves on the Coalition Parliament, The caſe was not, which they liked 
beſt, —but, which they hated moſt; and the leaſt hated paſſed for love, 
The diſſolution of the Coalition Parliament, as it afforded the means of 
gratifying the reſentment of the Nation, could not fail to be popular; and 
from hence aroſe the popularity of the Court, 

Tranſitions of this kind exhibit a Nation under the government of temper, 
inſtead of a fixed and ſteady principle, and having once committed itſelf, how- 


ever raſhly, it feels iiſelf urged along to juſtify by continuance i's firſt pro- 


ceeding,—Meaſures, which at other times it would cenſure, it now approves ; 
and acts perſuaſion upon itſelf to ſuffocate its judgment. 

On the return of a new Parliament, the new Miniſter, Mr, Pitt, found 
himſelf in a ſecure majority: And the nation gave him credit, not out of re- 
gard to himſelf, but becauſe it bad reſolved to do it out of reſentment to 
another, He introduced himſelf to public notice by a propoſed Reform of 
Parliament, which in its operation would have amounted to a public juſtifi- 
cation of corruption, The Nation was to be at the expence of buying up the 
rotten boroughs, whereas it ovght to puniſh the perſons who deal in the 
traffic, . 


Paſſing over the two bubbles, of the Dutch buſineſs, and the million a 


year to fink the national debt, the matter which moſt preſents itſelf, is the 
affair of the Regency. Never, in the courſe of my obſervation, was deluſion 
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more ſucceſsfully ated, nor a nation more completely deceived.— But, to 
make this appear, it will be neceſſary to go over the circumſtances. 

Mr, Fox had ſtated in the Houle of Commons, that the Prince of Wal-s, 
as heir in ſuccefſion, had a right in himſelf to aſſume the government, This 
was oppoſed by Mr. Pittz and, ſo far as the oppoſition was confined to the 
doctrine, it was juſt, But the principles which Mr, Pitt maintained on the 
contrary fide, were as. bad, or worle in their extent, than thoſe of Mr, Fox; 
becauſe they went to eſtabliſh an ariſtocracy over the nation, and over the 
ſmall repreſentztion it has in the Houſe of Commons. 

Whether the Engliſh form of government be good or bad, is not in 

this caſe the queſtion; but, taking it as it ffands, without regard to 
its merits or demerits, Mr, Pitt was farther from the point than Mr, 
Fox, 
It is ſuppoſed to conſiſt of three parts :z—While, therefore, the Nation 
is diſpoſed to continue this form, the parts have a national fan in- 
dependent of each other, and are not;the creatures of each other. Had 
Mr. Fox paſſed through Parliament, and ſaid, that the perſon alluded to 
claimed on the ground of the Nation; Mr. Pitt muſt then have contended 
(what he called) the right of the Parliament againſt the right of the 
Nation, | | 

By the appearance which the conteſt made, Mr. Fox took the heredi. 
tary ground, and Mr, Pitt the parliamentary ground; but the fact ie, 
they both took hereditary ground, and Mr, Pitt took the worſt of the 
two. 

What is called the Parliament is made up of two houſes; one of which 
is more hereditary, and more beyond, the controul of the Nation, than 
what the Crown (as it is called) is ſuppoſed to be, It is an hereditary 
ariſtocracy, aſſuming and aſſerting indefeaſible, irrevocable rights and 
authority whoily independent of the Nation. Where, then, was the 
merited popularity of exalting this hereditaty power over another hereditary 
power leis independent of the Nation than what itſelf aſſumed to be, and of 
abſorbing the rights of the Nation into a houſe, over which it has neither 
election nor controu] ? \ 

The general impulſe of the Nation was right : But it ated without reflec- 
on. It approved the oppoſition made to the right ſet up by Mr, Fex, with- 
out perceiving that Mr. Pitt was ſupporting another indefeaſible right, more 
remote from the Nation, in oppotition to i. 

With reſpe& to the Houſe of Commons, it is elected but by a ſmall part 
of the nation; but were the election as univerſal as taxation, which it ought 
to be, it would ſtill be only the organ of the Nation, and cannot poſſeſs in- 
herent rights. When the National Aſſembly of France reſolves a matter, the 
reſolve is made in right of the Nation; but Mr. Pitt on all national quel- 
tions, ſo far as they refer to the Houſe of Commons, abſorbs the rights of 
the Nation into the organ, and makes the orgaf into a nation, and the 
Nation itfelf into a cypher, *% 

In a few words, the queſtion on the Regency was a queſtion on a mil- 
lion a-year, which is appropriated to the executive department, and 
Mr, Pitt could not poſſeſs himlelf of any management of this ſum, with- 
out ſetting up the ſupremacy of Parliament; and when this was accom 


pliſhed, it was indifferent who ſhould be Regent, as he muſt be Regent 


at his own coſt, Among the curioſities which this contentious debate 
afforded, was that of making the Great Seal into a King; the affixing cf 
which to an act, was to be royal authority, If, therefore, Royal Au- 
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thority is a Great Seal, it conſequently is in itſelf nothing; and a good con- 


ſtitution would be of infinitely more value to the nation, than what the 


_ nominal 8 1 _ now ſtand, are worth. 
e continual uſe of the word Conſtitution in the Engli i 
ſhews there is none, and that the whole is merely a form 7 . 
without a Conſtitution, and conſtituting itſelf with what powers it pleaſes, 
If there were a Conſtitution, it certainly could be referred to; and the de- 
bate on any conſtitutional point would terminate by producing the Conſtitu= 
tion, One member ſays, This is Conſtitution z another ſays, That is 
Couſtitution—To-day it is one thing; and tc-morrow it is ſomething elſe 
while the maintaining the debate proves there is none, Conſtitution - now 
the cant word of Parliament tuning itſelf to the ear of the nation. Formerly 
it was the univerſal jupremacy of Parliament the omntpotence of Par li amen ; 
But fince the progreſs of Liberty in France, thoſe phraſes have a deſpotic 
1 e's ny ; and the Engliſh Parliament have. catched the faſhion 
— » Ano ational Aſſembly, but without the ſubſtance, of ſpeaking of 
As the preſent generation of people in England did n 
ment, they are not accountable For any of its deſeds; 9 —.— 
later it muſt come into their hands to undergo a conſtitutional reformati 
is as certain as that the ſame thing has happened in France, If ED 
with a revenue of nearly twenty-four millions ſterling, with an extent of 
rich and fertile country above. four times larger than England, with a popula- 
tion of twenty-four millions of inhabitants to ſupport tanation, with u — 
of ninety millions ſterling of gold and ſilver circulatiag in the —— and 
wy a wn leſs _ the preſent debt of England —ſtill found it neceſſary, 
whatever cauſe, to come toa irs, 1 
bem — Ke 4 1— of its affairs, it ſolves the pro- 
It is out of the queſtion to ſay how long what is call j 
ſtitution has laſted, and to argue from — how 1 ä 
queſtion is, how long can the funding ſyſtem laſt? It is a thing but of mo 
dern invention, and has not yet continued beyond the life of a man; yet mn 
that ſhort ſpace it has ſo far accumulated, that, together with the gt 
expences, it requires an amount of taxes at leaſt equal to the whole landed 
rental of the nation in acres to defray the annual expenditure, That a go- 
—.— —_ * 1 have gone on by the ſame ſyſtem which bas doom 
r aſt ſeventy year : 
=_ — reaſon it cannot x le — — b . ST OP 
The funding ſyſtem is not money ; neither is it, proper] 1 i 
It in effect creates upon paper the ſum which it SG — — 
on a tax to keep the imaginary capital alive by the payment of intereſt, aud 
ſends the annuity to market, to be ſold for paper already in cireulation If 
any credit is given, it is to the diſpoſition of the people to pay the tax ; and 
not to the Government which lays it on, When this diſpoſition expires 
what ig ſuppoſed to be the credit of Goverament expires with it, The i. 
ſtance of France under the former Government, ſnews that it is impoſlible 


to compel the payment of taxes by f "wor" ; 
to take its Rand wpen that — orce, when a whole nation is determined 


Mr. Burke, in his review of the finances of France, ſtates the quantity of | 


told and ſilver in France, at about eighty-eight milli 
3 cht millions ſterli In d 
— has, I preſume, divided by the difference of — ind of 
e Randard of twenty-four livres to a pound ſterling; for M. Neckai's 
flatement, from which Mr, * is taken, is i200 thouſand two bundred 
mnllioss 
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millions of livres, which is upwards of ninety-one millions and an half 
ſterling. | 

M. Neckar in France, and Mr, George Chalmers of the office of Trade 
and Plantation in England, of which Lord Hawkeſbury is preſident, pub» 
Jiſhed nearly about the ſame time (1786) an account ot the quantity of mo- 
"ney in each nation, from the returns of the Mint of each nation, Mr, 
Chalmers, from the returns of the Engliſh Mint at the Tower of London, 
ſtates the quantity of money in England, including Scotland and Ireland, 
to be twenty millions ſterling “. 

M. Neckar 4 ſays, that the amount of money in France, recoined from 
the old coin Which was called in, was two thouſand five hundred millions of 
Jivres, (upwards of one hundred and four millions ſterling ;) and after de- 
duRing for waſte, and what may be in the Weſt: Indies, and other pcſſible 


\ 


circumſtances, ſtares the circulating quantity bar. Bo to be ninety-one 


millions and an half ſterling ; but taking it as Mr, Burke has put it, it is 
fixty-c1ght millions more than the national quantity in England. 

That the quantity of money in France cannot be uncer this ſum, may 
at once be ſ en from the ſtate of the French revenue, without reterring to 
the records of the French Mint for proofs. The revenue of France prior to 
the Revclntion, was nearly twenty-four millions fierling; and as paper had 
then no exiſtence in France, the whcle revenue was collected upon gold and 
filverz and it would have been impoſſible to have collected ſuch a quant ty 
of revenue vpon a leſs national quantity than M. Neckar has ſtated. Before 
the eftabliſhme=t of paper in Eugland, the revenue was about a fourth part 
of the national amount of geld and filver, as may be known by referring to 
the revenue prior to King William, and the quantity of money ſtated to be in 
the nation at that time, which was nearly as much as it is now, 

It can be of no real ſervice io à nation, to impoſe upon itſelf, or to permit 
itſelf to be impoſed upon; but the prejudices of ſome, and the impoſition of 
others, have always repeeſented France as a nation poſſcfling but little money 
-— whereas the quantity is not only more than four times what the quantity 
is in England, but is conſiderably greater on a proportion of numbers. To 
account for this deficiency on the part of England, ſome reference ſhould be 
had to the Engliſh ſyſtem of ſunding. It operates to multiply paper, and to 
ſubſtitute it in the room of money, in various ſhipes ; and the more paper 
is multiplied, the more opportunities are afforded to export the ſpecie 
and it-a-mits of a poſſibility (by extending it to ſmall notes) of increaſing 
paper till there is no money left, | 

I know this is not a pleaſant ſubject to Engliſh readers ; but the matters 
Im going to mention, are ſo important in themſelves, as to require the 
attention of men intereſted in money- tranſactions of a\public niture. There 
is a circumſtance ſtated by M. Neckar, in his treatiſe on the Adminiſtration 
of the Finances, which has never been attended to in England, but which 
forms the only baſis whereon to eſtimate the quantity of money (gold and 
filver) which ought to be in every nation in Europe, to preſerve a relative pto- 
portion with other nations. 

Liſbon and Cadiz are the two ports into which (money) gold and ſilver 
from South America are imported, and which afterwards divides and ſpreads 
itſelf over Europe by means of commerce, and increaſes the quantity of money 
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+ Sce Eſtimate of the Comparative Strength of Great Britain, by G, 
Cha/mers, | 


+ See Adminiſtraiion of the Finnces of Frarce, Vol. III. by M. Nectar. 
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in all parts of Europe, If, therefore, the amount of the annual importation 
into Europe can be known, and the relative proportion of the foreign come, 
merce of the ſeveral nations by which jr is diſtributed can be aſcertained, 
they give a rule, ſufficiently true, to aſcertain the quantity of money Which 
ought to be found in any nation, at any given time. 

M. Neckar ſhews from the regiſters of Liſbon and Cadiz, that the import- 
ation of gold and ſilver into Europe is five millions ſterling annually, He 
has not taken it on a ſingle year, but on an average of fifteen ſacceeding 
years, from 1763 to 177%, both incluſive; in which time, the amount was 
one thouſand eight handred million livres, which is ſeventy-five millions. 
ſte: ling “. 

From the commencement of the Hanover ſucceſſion in 1714, to the time 
Mr, Ch+Imers publiſhed, is ſeventy-twoyears; and the quantity imported 
into Euro e, in that time, would be three hundred and ſixty millions ſterling. 

If the foreign commerce of Great- Britain be ftated at a fixth part of what 
the whole foreign commerce of Europe amounts to, (which is probably an 
inferior eſtimation to what the gentlemen at the Exchange would allow, ) the 
proportion which Britain ſhould draw by commerce of this ſum, to keep her- 
ſelf on a proportion with the reſt of Europe, would be alſo a fixth part, 
which is ſixty millions ſterling z and if the ſame allowance for wafle and 
accident be made for England which M. Neckar makes fer France, the quan- 
tity remaining after theſe deductions would be fifty. two millions; and this 
ſum ought to have been in the nation (at the time Mr, Chalmers publiſhed} 
in addition to the ſum which was in the.naticn at the commencement of the 
Hanover ſucceſſion, and to have made in the whole at leaſt fixty-fix millions 
ſlerling; inſtead of which, there were but twenty millions, which is foity-liz 
millions below its proportionate quantity, 

As the quantity of gold and Glver imported into Liſbon and Cadiz is mor- 
exactiy aſcertained than that of any commodity imported into England; and 
as the quantity of money coined at the Tower of London is ſt ill more poſi- 
tively known; the leading facts do not admit of controverſy, Either, there- 
fore, the commerce of England is unproduQtive of profit, or the gold and ſilver 
which it brings in, leak countioually away by unſeen means, at the average 
rate of about three quarters of a million a-year, which, in the courſe of 
ſeventy=-two years, accounts for the deficiency ; and its abſence is ſupplied by 
paper f. 

The 


— — 
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* Adminiſtration of the Finan et of France, Vol. III. 

+ Whether the Englijh commerce dect not bring in money, er whether the Co- 
vernment ſends it out after it is brought in, is a matter which the Parties con- 
cerned can beſt explain ; but that the deficiency exiſts, 15 net in the porver of eitber_ 
to diſprove. bile Dr. Price, Mr. Eden (now Aukland), Mr. Chaimers, and 
others, aui e debating wwhether the guantity of mvney in England vas greater on 
leſs than at the Revoluticn, the circumſtance wwas not adverted to, that ſince the 
Revolution there cannot bawve been leſi than four hundred millions flerling im- 
Ported into Eyrope ; and therefore, the quantity in Eng/and cugbt at leaſt to bave 
been four times greater than it was at the Revolution, te be on a proportion with 
Europr, What Erglandis now doing by paper, is what ſhe would have been able 
to have done by ſolid money, if geld and filver bad c:me- into the nation in tle pr « 
Portion it ought, or bad net been ſenteut ; and ſhe is endeawouring to reſtore by 


Paper the balance ſhe has Iſt by money, It is certin, that the gd and file 


wer which arrive annually in the regiſter-ſoipe to Spain and Pirtugal, dy 
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The Revolution of France is attended with many novel eireumſtanees, not 
only in the political fphere, but in the circle cf money tranſactions. Among 
others, ic ſhews that a government may be in a ſtate of infolvency, and a 
nation rich, So far as the fact is confined to the late government of France, 
it was inſolvent ; becauſe the Nation would no longer ſupport its extrava- 
gance, and therefore it could no longer ſupport itſel but with reſpect to the 
Nation, all the means exifled. A government may be ſaid to be inſolvent 
every time it applics to a nation to diſcharge its arrears. The infolvency of 
the late government of France, and the preſent government of England, dif- 
Fered in no other refpeR than as the diſpoſitions of the people differ, The peo- 
ple of France refulcd their aid to the old government; and the people of 
England ſubmit to taxation without inquiry, What is called the Crown in 
England, bas been infolvent ſeveral times; the laſt of which, publicly 
known, was in May 1777, when it applied to the Nation to diſcharge ur- 
warts of oo, ooo, private debts, which otherwiſe it could not pay, 

It was the error of Mr. Pit, Mr, Burke, and all thoſe who were unac- 
quainted with the affairs of France, to confound the French Nation with the 
French Government. The French nation, in effect, endeavoured to render 
the hte government inſolvent, for the purpoſe of taking government into its 
own hands; and it te ſerved its mears for the ſupport of the new goverr ment. 
In a eountry of ſuch vaſt extent and population as France, the natural means 
cannot be wanting; and the political means appear the inftant the Nation is 


e remain in thoſe cruntries, Taking the value haf in gold and balf in fil- 
wer, it is abeyt four bundred tent annually ; and from the number of ſhipzand 
gallons employed in the trade of bringing thoſe metals from S ath America to 
Pertu gal 7 — Sfein, the quantity ſufftciently proves itſelf, without referring to 
toe vegiſter:. 

in 7 Atuatien Ergland new is, it is imp'ſſible ge can increaſe in mercy. 
High taxes nat only HH the fp ry of the individuals, but they lefſin alſo 
the morey-capitat of a natirn, by mducirg ſwupgling, which can cnly be carried 
en by g and filver. By the politics wobich the _ gruernmert bave 
carried en woith the inland powers of Germany and the Continent, it bas made 
en enemy of all the maritime prquers, and ts therefore obliged to keep up 4 
large nawy ; but then gb the nawy is built in England, the naval flores muſt be 
porchaſed from abroad, and that from countries where the great part muſt} be 
paid for in gold ard filrer. S me fallattous rumours have been ſet ofloat in Eeg- 
land te induce a belt of money, and, among ether, that of the Frech re 
gees bringing great quantities. The tdea is ridiculous, The genere part cf the 
mony in France is filwer; and it weuld take upwards of tewerty of the larg/? 
bread- wut cel wag goers, with ten bur/es cecb, ta remue one mil in ſterling of 
Aver. Ir it ther to ke ſuppoſed, that a few perpple fleeing ww brſe-back, or in 
poftochai'es, in a ſecret manner, and baving the Freneb Cuſlom- beu/e ta paſt, and 
the fea to croſt, cad bring even a ſufficiency far ther own expences ; 

When milli-ns of money are ſpoken of, it ſhou!d be recallefied, that ſuch frums 
can only accumulate in a 8oun'ry by flow degrees, and a long frecfſiun of time, 
The moſt frug a ſyſtem that Engiand could now adopt would net recover, in 4 

the balance ſbe has left inmoney ſnce the commencemert of the Harouer 


cents 
pv” Sbe is ſeventy millions behind France, and ſhe muſt be in ſome canſi- 


derable proportion behind every country ia Eurepe, breauſe the returns of the Eg - 
D mint do not ſhew an 'ner+0fe of maney, while the regiſiers of Liſbon and Ca- 
2 ſhew an Evuropeca increaſe of betten three and four hundred milkens 


diſpoſed 
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diſpoſed to permit them, When Mr, Burke in a ſpeech laſt Winter in the 

Britiſh Parliament, caſ? his eyes over the map of Europe, and ſaw a chaſm that 

once was France, he talked like a dreamer of dreams, The fame natural 

France exiſted as before, and all the natural means exiſted with it, The only 

chaſm was that which the extinction of deſpotiſm had left, and which was te 
be filled up with a conſtitution more formidable in reſources than the power 
which had expired, 

Although the French nation rendered the late government inſolvent, it did: 
not permit the inſolvency to act towards the creditors ; and the crecitors con- 
ſidering the Nation as the real paymaſter, and the government only as the 
agent, reſted themſelves on the Nation in preference to the government. This 
appears greatly to diſturb Mr. Burke, as the precedent is fatal to the policy by 
which governments have ſuppoſed themſelves ſecure. They havecontracteddebts,, 
with a view of attaching what is called the monied intereſt of a Nation to their 
ſupport z but the example in France ſhews, that the permanent ſecurity of the 
creditor is in the Nation, and not in the government; and that in all poſſible 
revolutions that may happen in governments, the means are always with the 
Nation, and the Nation always in exiſtence, Mr. Burke argues, that the 
creditors ought to have abided the fate of the government which they truſted ; 
but the National Aſſembly conlidered them as the creditors of the Nation, 
and not of the government—of the maſter, and not of the ſteward, | 

Notwithſtanding the late government could not diſcharge the current 
expences, the preſent government has paid off a great part of the capital. 
Tais has been accompliſhed by two means; the one by leſſening the ex; ences 
of government, and the other by the ſale of the monaſtic and ecclcfiaſtical. 
landed eſtates. The devotees and penitent debauchees, extortioners and 
miſers. of former days, to enſure themſelves a better world than that which 
they were about to leave, had bequeathed immenſe property in truſt to the 
prieſthood, for pizus uſer ; and the prieſthood kept it for themſelves. The 
National Aſſembly has ordered it to be fold for the good of the whole nation, 
and the prieſthood to be decently provided for, 

In conſequence of the Revolution, the annnal intereſt of the debt of 
France will be redaced at leaſt fix millions ſterling, by paying off upwards of 
one hundred millions of the capital; which, with leſſening the former ex- 
pences of government at leaſt three millions, will place France in a ſituation 
worthy the imitation of Europe, | 

Upon a whole review of the ſubje ct, how vaſt is the contraſt! While Mr, 
Burke has been talking of -a general bankruptcy in France, the National 
Aſſembly has been paying off the capital of its debt; and while taxes have 
increaſed near a million a-year in England, they have lowered ſeveral 
millions a-year in France, Not a word has either Mr. Burke or Mr. Pitt 
faid about French affairs, or the ſtate of the French finances, in the preſent 
ſeſſion of Parliament. The ſubject begins to be too well underſtood, and 
impoſition ſerves no longer. 

There is a general enigma running through the whole of Mr. Burke's. 
Book. He writes in a rage againſt the National Aſſembiy; but what is he 
enraged about? It his aflertions were as true as they are groundleſs, and 
that France, by her Revolution, had annihilated her power, and become 
what he calls a chaſm, it might excite the gret of a Frenchman (conſidering: 
himſelf as a national man), and provoke his rage againſt the National 
Aſſembly: But why ſhould it excite the rage of Mr. Burke ?=Alas! it is 
not the Nation of France that Mr. Burke means, but the COURT ; and 
every Court in Europe, dreading the ſame fate, is in muurncing, He writes. 
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neither in the character of 2 Frenchman nor an Engliſhman, but in the 
fawning character of that creature known in all countries, and a friend to 
none, a Cour TizR, Whether it be the Court of Verſailles, or the Court 
of St, Fames's, or of Carlton - Houſe, or the Court in expectation, hgnifies not; 
for the caterpillar principles of all Courts and Courtiers are alike, They 
form a common policy throughout Europe, detached and ſeparate from the 
interet of Nations: And while they appear to quarre}, they agree to 
plunder. Nothing can be more terrible to a Court or a Countier, than the 
Revolution of France. That which is a blefling to Nations, is bitterneſs to 
them; and is their exiſtence depends on the 2 of a country, they 
rremble at the approach of principles, and dread the precedent that threatens 
therr overthrow, 


CON- 


— 


CONCLUSION. 


EASON and Ignorance, the oppoſites of each other, influence the 
great bulk of mankind, If either of theſe can be rendered ſufficiently 
extenſive ina country, the machinery of Government goes eafily on, Rea» 
fon obeys itſelf; and ignorance ſubmits to whatever is dictated to it, DOG 

The two modes of Government which prevail in the world, are, ff, 
Government by election and repreſentation : Secondly, Government by here« 
ditary ſucceſſion, The former is generally known by the name of republic; 
the latter by that of monarchy and ariſtocracy. 

Thoſe two diſtin and oppaſite forms ere ct themſelves on the two diſtinct 
and oppoſte baſes of Reafon and Ignorance. As the exerciſe of Government 
requires talents and abilities, and as talents and abilities cannot have here» 
ditary deſcent, it is evident that hereditary ſucceſhon requires a belief from 
man, to which his reaſon cannot ſubſcribe, and which can only be eſtabliſhed 
upon his ignorance ; and the more ignorant any country is, the better it is 
fitted for this ſpecies of Government, | 

On the contrary, Government, ia a welk conſtituted republic, requites no- 
belief from wan beyond what his reaſon can give. He ſees the rationale 
of the whole ſyſtem, its origin and its operations; and as it is beſt ſupported 
when beſt underſtood, the buman faculties act with boldneſs, and acquire, 
under this form of Governmeot, a gigantic manlineſs. 

As, therefore, each of thoſe forms acts on a different baſe, the one moving 
freely by the aid of reaſon, the other by ignorance ; we have next to conſider 
what it is that gives motion to that ſpecies of government which is called 
mixed government, or, as it is ſometimes ludicrouſly ſtyled, a Government 
of this, that, and t"other, 

The moving power in this ſpecies of Government is, of neceſſity, cos- 
ruption. However imperfect election and repreſentation may be in mixed 
Governments, they ſtill give exerciſe to a greater portion of reaſon than is 
convenient to the hereditary part; and therefore it becomes neceſſary to buy 
the reaſon up. A mixed Government is an imyerfe& every-thing, cements 
ing and ſoldering the diſcordant parts together by corruption, ta act as a 
whole. Mr. Burke appears highly diſguſted, that France, fincc ſhe had re- 
ſol ved on a revolution, did not adopt what he calls, 4 Britiſh Conflitution ; 
and the regretful manner in which he expreſſes himſelf on this occafion, im- 
plies a ſuſpicion, that the Britiſh Conſtitution needed ſomething to keep its 
deſects in countenance. 

In mixed Governments there is no reſponſibility : The parts cover each 
other till reſponſibility is loſt 5 and the corruption which moves the machine, 
contrives at the ſame time its. own eſcape. When it is laid down as a maxim, 
that a King can do no wrong, it places him in a ſtate of ſimilar ſecurity with 
that of ideots and perſons inſane, and reſponſibility is out of the queſtions 
with reſpect to himſelf, It then deſcends upon the Miniſter, who ſhelters 
himſelf under a majority in Parliament, which, by places, penficns, and 
corruption, he can always command 3 and that majority juſtifies it felf by the 
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fame avthority with which it protects the Miniſter, In this rotatory motion 
reſponſibility is thrown off from the parts, and from the whole. 

When there is a part in a Government which can do no wrong, it im- 
plies that it does nothing; and is only the machine of another power by 
whoſe advice and direction it acts. What is ſuppoſed to be the King in 
mixed Governments, is the Cabinet; and as the Cabinet is always a part of 
the Parliament, and the members juſtify") in one charaQter what they adviſe 

and act in another, a mixed Gover!:, ment becomes a continual enigma, en- 
tailing upon a country, by the quantity of cortuption neceſſary to ſolder the 
parts, the expence of ſupporting all the forms of government at once, and 
finally reſolving itſelf into a G-1ernment by a Committee; in which the 
adviſers, the aQtors, the approvers, the juſlifiers, the perſons reſponſible, 
and the perſons not reiponhble, are the fame perſons, 

By this pantomimical contrivance, and change of ſcene and character, the 
parts help each other out in matters Which neither of them ſingly 
would aſſume to act. When muney is to be ubtained, the maſs of variety 
apparently diſſolves, and a profuſion of parliamentary praiſes paſſes between 
the parts. Exch admnes with afloniſhment, the wiſdom, the liber-lity, the 
difintereſteaneis of the other; and all ot them breathe a pitying ligh at 
the burthens of the nation. 

But in a well-conſtiruted republic, nothing of this ſoldering, praiſing, nd 
pitying, can take Place; the repreſentation being equal throughout the 
country, and complete in itſelf, howevet it may be arranged into If 'giflative 
and executive, they bave all one and the ſame natural ſource, The parts 
are not foreigners to each other, like de Ocracy, ariſtocracy, and monarchy, 
As there ate no diſcordant diſtinctions, there is nothing to conupt by com- 
promiſe, nor confound by contrivance, Public meaſures appeal of them- 
ſelves to the underſtanding of the Nation, and reſting on their own merits, 
diſown any flattering application to vanity. The continual whine of lament -* 
ing the burden of taxes, however ſucct{sfully it may be practiſed in mixed 
Governments, is inconſiſtent with the ſenſe and ſpirit of a repubiic, If 
taxes are neceſſary, they ate of courſe advantageous ; but if they require an' 
apology, the apology itſelf-implies an irdpeacbment. Why then is man thus 
impoſed upon, or why does he impoſe upon himſelt ? 

When men are ſpoken of as kings and ſubjects, or when Government is 
mentioned under the diſtin or combined heads of monarchy, ariſtocracy, 
and democracy, what is it that reaſoning man is to underſtand by the terms ? 
If there really exiſted in the world twg or more difiinct and ſeparate elements 
of human power, we ſhould then ſee the ſeveral o11gins to which thoſe terms 
would deſcriptively apply; but as there is but one ſpecies of man, there can 
de but one element of human power) and that element is man himſelt. 
Monarchy, ariſtocracy, and democracy, are but creatures of imagination; 
and a thouſand fuch may be contrived.as well as thiee. 


FROM the Revolutions of America and France, and the ſymptoms that 
have appeared in other countries, it is|evident that the opin'on of the world 
is changing with reſpect to ſyſtems of Government, and that revolutions are 
not within the compals of political calculations. The progreſs of time and 
circumſtances which men aſſign to the accom; liſhment of great changes, is 
too mechanical to meaſure the force of the mind, and the rapidity of reflec- 


tion, by which revolutions are generated, All theold Governments have te- 


ceived a ſhock trom thoſe that already appear, and which were once more 
improbable, and are a greater ſubject « wonder, than a general revolution 
in Europe would be now, 
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When we ſurrey the wretched condition of man under the monarchical 


on and hereditary ſyſtems of Government, dragged from his home by one power, 
or driven by another, and impoveriſhed by taxes more than by enemies, it 
N- becomes evident that thoſe ſyſtems are bad, and that a genera) revolution in 
by the principle and conſtruction of Governments is neceffary, 
in What is Government more than the management of the affairs of a Na- 
of tion} It is nat, and from its nature cannot be, the property of any partieu- 
iſe . lar manor family, but of the whole community, at whoſe expence it is ſup» | 
n- ted; and though by force or contrivance it has been uſurped into an in- 
he — Dy the uſurpation cannot alter the right of things. Sovereignty, 38 
nd a matter of right, appertains to the Nation only, and not to any individual 3 
te and a Nation has at all times an inherent indefeaſible right to aboliſh any 
ley form of Government it finds inconvenient, and eſtabliſh ſuch as accores with 
its intereſt, diſpoſition, and happineſs, The romantic and barbarous diſ- 
the tinction of men into Kings and ſubjects, though it may ſuit the condition 
ly of courtiers, cannot that of citizens z 2nd is exploded by the principle upon 
ety which Governments are now founded. Every citizen is a member of the 
en ſovereignty, and, as ſuch, can acknowledge no perſonal ſubjection, and his 
the obedience can be on'y to the laws. 
at When men think of what Government is, they muſt neceſſarily ſuppoſe 
| it to poſſeſs a knowledge of all the objects and matters upon which its au- 
and thority is to be exerciled, In this view of Government, the republican 
the ſylem, 28 eſtabliſhed by America and France, operates to embrace the whole 
ive of a Nation, and the knowledge neceſſary to the intereſt of all the parts, is 
arts to be found in the center, which the parts by repreſentation form: But the 
hy. old Governments are on a conſtruction that excludes knowledge as well a8 
m · happineſs: Covernment by Monks, who kaow gothing of the world beyond 
m- the walls of a Consegt, is as conſiſtent as government by Kiags. 
its, What were formerly called Revolutions, were little more than 2 change 
nt of perſons, or an alteration of local circumſtances, They roſe and fell like 
xed things of courſe, and had nothing in their exiſtence or their fate that coy!d 
It influence beyond the ſpot that produced them. But what we now (ee in the 
an' world, from the Revolutions of America and France, is a renovation of the 
hus natural order of things, a ſyſtem of principles as univerſal as truth and the 
_— of man, and combining moral with political happineſs and national 
t is prolperity. 
cy * I, Men are born and always continue free, and equal in reſpect of their 
ns ? « rights, Civil diſtinctions, therefore, can be founded only on public 
ents utility. 
rms * IL, The end of all political aſſociations is the preſervation of the natural 
can and impreſeriptibla rights of man; and cheſe rights arc liberty, property, fecu- 
ſelt. rity, and ref ſtance of oppreſſian. : 
on; III. The Nation is eſſentially the ſource of al ſovereiguty; nor can any 
© INDIVINUAL, er ANY BODY OP MEN, be entitled to any authority 
* which is not expreſsly derived from it. 
that In theſe principles, there is nothing to throw a nation into confuſten by 
orld in flaming ambitao. They are calculated to call faith wiſdom and abilities, 
are ani to exerciſe them for the public good, and not for the emolument or ag- 
and grandizement of particular deſcriptions of men or families, Manarchicsl 
s, is ſovereignty, the enemy of mankind, and the ſource of miſery, is aboliſhed ; 
flec- and ſovereignty itſelf is reſtored to its natural and original place, the Nation. 
re- Were this the caſe throughout Europe, the cauſe of wars would be taken 
nore away, 
tion 12 
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It is attributed to Henry the Fourth of France, à wan of an enlarged arid” 
benevolent heart, that he propoſed about the year 1610, a plan for aboliſh. 
Ing war in Europe. The plan conſiſted in conſtituting an European Congreſs, 
or, as the French authors ſtyle it, a Pacific Republic; by appointing dele- 
gates from the ſeveral nations, who were to:att as a court of arbitration in 
any diſputes that might ariſe between nation and nation, 

Had ſuch a plan been adopted at the time it was propoſed, the taxes of 
Engl-nd and France, as two of the parties, would have been at leaſt ten 
millions ſterling annually to each nation leſs than they were at the commence- 
ment of the French Revolution. 

To conceive a cauſe why ſuch a plan has not been adopted (and that infead 
of a congreſs for the purpoſe cf p eventins war, jt his been called only to 
terminate a war, after a fruitleſs expence ot ſeveral years), it well be necellary 
to conſider the intereſt of governments as a diſſiuct intereſt to that of nations. 

Whatever is the cauſe of taxes to a nation, becomes alſo he means of 
revenue to a government, Every war terminates with an addition of taxes, 
and conſequently with an addition of revenue; and in any event of war, in 
the manner they are now commenced and concluded, the power and intereſt 
of governments are increaſed. War, therefore, from its produttiveneſs, as 
it eakly furniſhes the pretence of neceſſity for taxes and appointments to 
places and offices, becomes a principal part of the ſyſtem of old governments; 
and to eſtabliſh any mode to aboliſh war, however advantigeous it might be 
to nations, would be to take from ſuch government the moſt Iu. rative of iis 
branches, The frivolous matters upon which war is made, ſhow the diſpo- 
fition and avigity of governments to uphold the ſyſtem of war, and be ray the 
morives upon which they act. 

Why are not Republics plunged into war, but becauſe the natur: of their 
government does not admit of an intereſt diſtin from that of the nation ? 
Even Holland, though an ill-confirufted Republic, and with a commerce 
extending over the world, exiſted nearly a century without war: And the 
inſtant the form of government was changed in France, the republican 
principles of peace and domeſtic proſperity and conomy aroſe with the new 
government z and the ſame conſequences would follow the ſame cauſes in 
ether nations, 

As war is the ſyſtem of government on the old conſtruction, the animoſity 
which nations reciprocally entertain, is nothing more than what the policy 
of their governments excites, to keep up the ſpirit of the ſyſtem. Each 
government accuſes the other of perfidy, intrigue, and ambi ion, as the 
means of heating the imagination of their reſpective nations, and incenſing 
them to hoſtilities, Man is not the enemy of man, but through the 
medium of a falſe ſyſtem of government, Inſtead, therefore, of exclaiming 
againſt the ambition of kings, the exclamation ſhou'd be dir-Eed againſt he 
principle of ſuch governments; and inſtead of ſeeking to reform the indi- 
vidual, the wiſdom of a Nation ſhould apply itfelf to refo m the ſyſtem, 

Whether the forms and maxims of governments which are (ill in practice, 
were adapted to the condition of the world at the period they were eſtabliſhe1, 
is not in this caſe the queſtion, The older they are, the leis corre/pondence 
can they have with the preſent ſtate of things, Time, ani change of cir- 
cumſtances and opinions, have the ſame proęreſſive effect in rendering 
modes of government obſolete, as they have upon cuſtoms and manners,— 
Agriculture, commerce, manufactures, and the tranquil arts, by which the 
proſperity of nations is beſt promoted, require a diftcrent ſyſtem of govern- 
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ment, and a different ſpecies of knowledge to direct its operations, than what 
might have been required in the former condition of the world, 

As it is not difficult to perceive, from the enlightened ſtate of mankind, 
that hereditary Governments are verging to their cecline, and that Revolu- 
tions on the broad bafis of national ſovereignty, and Government by repre- 


ſentation, are making their way in Europ*, it would be an act of wiſdom to 


anticipate their approach, and produce Revolutions by reaſon and accom- 
modation, rather thin commit them to the iſſue of convulſions. 

From what we now lee, nothing of reform in the political world ought 
to be held improbable. It is an age of Revolutions, in which every thing 
way be looked for. The intrizue of Courts, by which the ſyſtem of war is 
kept up, may provoke a confederation of Nations to aboliſh it : And an 
European Congreſs to patronize the progreſs of free Government, and pro- 
mote the civilization of Nations with each other, is an event nearer in pro- 
bability, than once were the revolutions and alliance of France and America, 
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